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T IS a truism to say that colonies have 

always owed their traditions in art, as in 
everything else, to their mother countries. 
The arts of Greece and Rome were per- 
petuated by their colonists, and so it has 
been with the arts of other colonizing nations 
ever since. Unless the colony be so fortu- 
nate as to produce a genius, imbued with but 
independent of all influences and with 
followers of his own, the ideals and formulas 
of the homeland will be repeated until 
through repetition they become worn out, 
or else through some new political alliance 
they give place to new. 

Here, in this country, our forefathers— 
emigrants from many different lands, Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Germany, Sweden, 
Spain—have left us as our most important 
heritage a wide sympathy with the arts of 
all these races, a real catholicity of taste. 
From the Dutch and Germans we have 
received some comfortable ideas in farmhouse 
building; from them also we have received 
notions with regard to furniture, silver, iron 
work, pottery and glass; but it is from the 
English that we have the most substantial 
part of our endowment, especially in archi- 
tecture, painting and the lesser arts. 

The sometimes footless talk that we hear 
about art too often leaves out of considera- 
tion the fact that it, like other things bought 
and sold in the markets of our complex 
social life, has its roots deep down in eco- 


nomic, political and religious conditions. To 
discuss our American heritage we must 
perforce speak of such things, not forgetting 
that our art is essentially, and for the first 
time in history, of the people, for the people, 
and by the people. 

In the XVII century, when the colonists 
were establishing themselves on land wrested 
from the wilderness, when their sources of 
supplies were far away and _ everything 
needed was difficult to obtain, when law and 
order, religion and safety were the chief 
concerns of every man, and when all were 
poor, “art,” as such, did not exist. It was 
not until towards the end of the century 
that the buildings in which our forefathers 
dwelt began to take on some degree of form 
and comeliness. In response to the demands 
of growing affluence, the emigrant carpenter 
working in the traditions which he had been 
taught, but strongly influenced by the new 
conditions of climate, by new materials and 
by unusual economic problems, gave to his 
houses an individuality which sets them 
apart from what this very man would have 
built at home. All of the best buildings of 
the thirteen colonies—dwelling houses, 
churches and public buildings—remaining 
today from the XVII and XVIII centuries 
are English, of course, in character. To that 
country, mother of New England, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware and Virginia, 
we owe our best traditions in architecture— 


1An address delivered at a session of the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, held in the historic Hall of Legislature, Maryland State House, Annapolis, on the 
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the traditions of the great home-loving 
English middle class. Through almost all 
of this work there have filtered down to us 
the ideas and plans of the two architect 
geniuses England has produced, Inigo Jones 
and Sir Christopher Wren. And while we 
have not yet given to the world an archi- 
tectural genius of our own, we are able to 
record the names of many men who, owing 
their inspiration to their English models, 
triumphing over their isolation from the 
great world, using the few books that came 
their way, have created the best of what we 
cherish as a national style. 

Our city buildings of today show evidence 
of the development of a new style, which, 
mathematical and engineering in character 
though it be, is really a contribution to the 
world’s architecture. 

The very basis of our settlements in this 
new country being freedom for our own 
religious intolerance, and the outward signs 
of older organized religions being hateful to 
the colonists, the class of pictures made in 
the service of these hierarchies was never 
even considered by the colonists, and as a 
result has never received any popular interest 
since. It was a purely social demand that 
led to our first commissions in painting. 
The desire for portraits—representations of 
members of the family, or of distinguished 
persons—arises from a benevolent genealogi- 
cal or historical instinct, tinged with vanity 
in its mildest form. The painters employed 
were itinerant artists of fortune from 
land mostly, who roamed about from hamlet 
to hamlet plying their trade in signboards 
and portraits quite interchangeably. The 
work of some of them was good, of some 
abominable; but it laid the foundations for 
the English style of portraiture which has 
persisted until this day, and it gave the young 
men of artistic aspirations their impetus 
towards this form of art. 

During the era of prosperity before the 
Revolution, many young men sought instruc- 
tion in the metropolis from the popular 
masters of the day. With the exception of 
one or two, all of these early students were 
painters of portraits, not, however, of lords 
and ladies and grand personages but of the 
None of 
them rivalled their teachers except, perhaps, 
Stuart, who, at his best, arrived at something 
more than the provincial, while the others, 
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common people like themselves. 
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like the architects, did good work tinged 
with the colonial charm of unaffectedness 
and simplicity. Our first landscape artists 
learned their lessons from nature’s self, as 
might have been expected of dwellers in a 
big and new country, and it is to their credit 
that they invented a new form of landscape 
painting, photographic, if you please, but 
that was what was wanted. Genre painting, 
it is worthy of being remarked, has never 
occupied our painters to any great extent, 
any more than it has their English brethren; 
ours had nothing to paint except themselves 
and the Indians. Returning home, the 
Wests, Trumbulls and others opened their 
studios and academies prepared to teach 
what had now become their traditions to 
succeeding generations. 

It was only when Englishmen of the smart 
set, like Horry Walpole, began to make the 
“orand tour” of France and Italy—the 
most ambitious and richest of the colonists 
following hard on their trail—that the collect- 
ing of pictures, prints, drawings, coins and 
statuary began, and that a taste for what we 
now call ‘“‘art”’ showed itself, to gain its full 
bloom in the XTXth century. In this con- 
nection it is important for the searcher after 
traditions to remember that the word “art” 
used in the sense just applied to it—the 
application of skill to the arts of imitation— 
does not occur in any English dictionary 
before 1880, and that it was first used in 
English writing by John Evelyn in 1668. 

From this great source of inspiration, 
travel, came our first conscious interest in 
arts other than England’s, and especially, 
though in an abstract way, in religious art, 
and we are still hard at work in our colleges 
and elsewhere trying to fit in with our Eng- 
lish and puritanical mental tendencies a 
susceptibility for these foreign arts by the 
least inspired method—the history of them. 
Remembering such things, we can hardly 
read the laments, the vituperations, of those 
among us who make it their business to point 
out our national backwardness in adopting 
new and “modern” points of view with 
regard to the arts, without a smile, remem- 
bering nature’s slow if sure processes in the 
development of a nation’s tastes. 

It was again a political reason that led to 
our reliance upon the French for our tradi- 
tions in the only form of art which she gave 
us in our early days, sculpture—and it must 
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be said, fortunately, since the Nollekenses of 
George IIV’s German taste might otherwise 
have caught us in their toils. We had had a 
small experience with English sculpture 
when the forefathers were still loyal subjects 
of the king and when the good Colony of 
Virginia ordered of Richard Hayward, whose 
name cannot be found in the dictionary, a 
marble statue of the Governor-General of 
the colony, Baron de Bottetour; and again 
when the General Assembly of New York in 
1766 ordered two statues from John Wilton, 
a founder of the Royal Academy, though 
educated more or less in Italy. One of 
these, a “pedestrian” statue of the noble 
and then popular William Pitt, in the best 
classical traditions of Ciceronian habili- 
ments, for erection in Wall Street, and the 
other a gilded lead figure of his sacred 
majesty, George III, on a horse, in the 
Marcus Aurelius manner, to stand on Bowl- 
ing Green. The figure of Bottetour still 
holds its own peacefully in front of the 
College of William and Mary; but, in spite 
of his successful efforts in the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, poor Pitt was pulled from his 
pedestal and his head knocked off by the 
soldiers of his own king on the very day 
when they took possession of New York. 
The equestrian figure of “George Guelph, 
alias George Rex,” as he was now called, 
was melted into 42,088.32 bullets by the 
ladies of Litchfield, Connecticut, for use in 
the guns of his former subjects. An amus- 
ing tale at this safe distance of time! A 
duplicate of the statue of Lord Chatham, 
ordered at the same time as the New York 
figure, still stands in Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

Only ten years after these statuaries were 
ordered, when colonial relations with the 
mother country were, to say the least, 
strained, the Continental Congress, desiring 
to honor the heroic deeds of General Mont- 
gomery who fell at Quebec, with the advice 
of Franklin determined upon a sculptured 
monument, and he undertook to negotiate 
the commission in Paris. He selected no 
less an artist than Jean Jacques Cafteri to 
do the work, which, completed in due course, 
was set up in New York. This, the first 
essay in sculpture by the new United States 
Government, was followed by a commission 
to Houdon for a statue of Washington to be 
erected in Richmond. It is characteristic 


of how minds worked in those days that, 
between 1779 and 1804, Houdon was called 
upon to execute six busts—of Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Fulton, Joel Barlow and 
John Paul Jones. To France our govern- 
ment looked also for advice and for sculptors 
in the execution of many medals to com- 
memorate martial deeds of valor, and a long 
list of French names adorned our catalogues 
of such things. And here we should recall 
the influence upon the art of the young 
republic that was exerted by Franklin, 
Jefferson, John Adams, and others of our 
statesmen, by Franklin, perhaps, more than 
any other one man in the history of the 
nation. That philosopher, scientist and 
educator, through his quick understanding 
of Utopian things, early foresaw the claims 
of architecture, painting and sculpture upon 
the new country, and in many ways devoted 
himself through his entire life to the promo- 
tion of them. Statues have been erected to 
him to commemorate many of his polygon 
qualities, but we have not yet paid the debt 
we owe to Benjamin Franklin by memorializ- 
ing his services to art. 

These, then, were the things the colonies 
found themselves possessed of when they had 
recovered from the war of revolution and 
had become independent of political domina- 
tion, in fact as well as in proclamations. 
By the middle of the XIXth century, the 
pleasant relations established with France 
had grown into a close association, a bond 
which led to the slogan of our people, now 
grown into a tradition, of “French taste.” 
Our house furnishings, bonnets and pictures 
began to be ordered in France, and our 
young men easily transferred themselves 
from London to Paris for the study of art, 
with occasional sorties into Germany and 
Italy. 

Here, briefly, is the story of our inheritance 
of traditions in art. No historian has yet 
written it down carefully, although many 
books have been coming hot from the press 
to aid him in his task when he is ready to 
assume it. The present-day interest in the 
architecture and home furnishings of our 
early period have occupied the attention of 
many writers; the subjects of painting and 
sculpture have found a few chroniclers, but 
the definitive work still waits to be written. 

We cannot come to this state named for 
an English sovereign’s French consort, and 
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to the town of Anne Arundel, so beautiful in 
itself, so rich in the best examples of our 
English heritage in architecture, unspoiled 
even by the blighting specimens of govern- 
mental bad taste nearby, so full also of the 
memories of General Washington and the 
men who helped to give us our national 
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character, without a feeling of warmth in our 
hearts for what we have received—without 
being truly thankful. I believe we may well 
be grateful for our national heritage in art. 
Summed up in a word it is art for all the 
people, art appropriate, sane, catholic and 
good. 
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A NEW ENGLAND MANSION. 


MURAL DECORATION IN “ELMWOOD” 


BY BARRY FAULKNER 


BARRY FAULKNER’S DECORATIONS FOR 
ELMWOOD 


Tur Historic Home or JAMES RusseLtt Loweiu 


BY CHARLES 


LMWOOD, the home of James Russell 

Lowell, poet and essayist of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has been embellished 
recently by a number of decorations with 
themes suggested by old historic New Eng- 
land mansions, painted by Barry Faulkner, 
of New York. 


These old New England houses of the 


HENRY DORR 

historic past, painted by Mr. Faulkner, are 
fraught with a certain charm and quaint 
atmosphere, and, as subjects, fit in admirably 
to the scheme of embellishment designed by 
the artist. 

As the visitor ascends the stairway at 
Elmwood, the landscape widens out as the 
panorama is unfolded, and you see a land- 
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LOOKING UP THE MAIN STAIRWAY AT “ELMWOOD” 


locked harbor with an old fishing village and 
boats moored at the wharves. One is re- 
minded of some of the poems of Longfellow 
by these vistas of New England scenes and 
houses with their histories of Colonial times. 
They are pictures of the past and date back 
to the time when Elmwood was the abode of 
some of the early settlers of Cambridge, and 
to the days when it was used as a hospital in 
the Revolutionary period. 

At the top of the stairs is a painting of 
Elmwood, once the home of the distinguished 
poet and author, James Russell Lowell, who 
inherited the homestead from his father, the 
Rey. Charles Lowell, minister of the West 
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Church in Boston. The landscape continues 
about the upper hall, and to the visitor 
sauntering through the house it appears like 
a row of New England mansions seen over 
the garden tops. 

Those who are familiar with the streets 
and villages of New England will recognize 
at once the Colonial style of architecture 
revealed in these quaint old houses portrayed 
by the artist in Elmwood. 

The coloring is in rich yellows and browns 
downstairs and grows grayer and cooler as 
you ascend, concluding in delicate 
passages of color. 

Among the historic houses portrayed by 


cool 


ANEW ENGLAND STREET AND HISTORIC HOUSES. MURAL DECORATION, “ELMWOOD” 
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the artist in his decorations at Elmwood are 
the Lowell mansion in Cambridge, which 
may be observed at the top of the stairs; the 
noted Royal house at Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, and the Peirce mansion at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

As you look up the main stairway at 
Elmwood, the decoration on the right is a 
theme suggested by the Ladd House at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Throughout 
the interior of Elmwood with its literary 
atmosphere, one is reminded of old New 
England mansions, streets and quaint towns. 

One of the decorations depicts an old New 
England yard and garden, which is noted on 
the ground fioor of Elmwood. Even a yard 
and garden can be made effective if the artist 
erasps successfully the possibilities of his 
theme. 

Another interesting subject in the series is 
a vista of a New England street, with the 
Peirce House appearing in the center of the 
composition, while on the left is a portrayal 
of the summer house of the Royal mansion 
at Medford, Massachusetts. A mass of 
luxuriant foliage is introduced into the fore- 
ground of this decoration. ‘Technically the 
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artist has accomplished his task in an efficient 
manner; the walls are united and flat, and 
closely coordinated. The paintings are 
rendered in dry fresco or secco, as they are 
called. 

Elmwood, where James Russell Lowell 
once lived and wrote his poems and essays, 
is now owned by Arthur Kingsley Porter, a 
distinguished archaeologist and also a man 
of letters. He was the Professor of Art at 
Harvard University in 1920 and is the 
author of ‘‘Mediaeval Architecture” in two 
volumes, published in 1908. 

Barry Faulkner, who has recently com- 
pleted the decorations for the Lowell house, 
is a well-known figure in the art world, and 
a prix de Rome man. He was born in 
Keene, New Hampshire, and therefore has 
New England ancestry. 

He is represented in the American 
Academy of Rome and in the Arden home 
of Mrs. E. Henry Harriman, of New York, 
and also in the auditorium of the Eastman 
Theatre, at Rochester, New York. He was 
a first heutenant of the 40th Engineers and 
saw active service with the A. E. F. in 
France. 


A MUSEUM MAKES FRIENDS WITH TODAY 


BY HAROLD WARD 


MUSEUM should be hospitable to 

what is being done here and now. 
Tradition—like fire, a good servant but a 
hard master—has consistently frowned upon 
this idea, declaring always, and in no un- 
certain terms, that the “home of the Muses” 
should be sacred to the past, and to those 
virtues which arise from the contemplation 
of the rare, the unique and the priceless. 
In taking this stand, tradition has merely 
shown itself loyal to the origins of the mu- 
seum, as a place set apart by royalty, or 
wealth, or scholarship, or ostentation, for the 
privilege of a few. It has long been known 
that you cannot set apart anything from the 
life of men and women without excluding 
therefrom interest in this life and in all its 
varied products of use and beauty. Accord- 
ingly, the word “museum” has come to 
mean a place very much admired for the 


prestige and dignity it confers upon a city 
but—until quite recently—negligible in its 
contributions to the city’s day-by-day 
welfare. 

The story of how museums began to real- 
ize this unwholesome isolation and to resent 
it would make an illuminating chapter in a 
history of man’s cultural advance. This 
article is a paragraph in that chapter, relat- 
ing the efforts of one small American mu- 
seum toward escape from this isolation. If 
the experience of this museum is worth 
anything at all, it will be because it is so 
typical of the conditions and problems to be 
met with, in one form or another, throughout 
the United States, where, incidentally, 
what is called the “new museum movement” 
has found its best weleome and won some of 
its hardest battles. 

Newark, New Jersey, is an industrial 
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DIRECTOR OF THE NEWARK MUSEUM AND 
LIBRARIAN OF THE NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


community of nearly half a million inhabi- 
tants, situated less than an hour’s ride from 
New York City, where everything it lacks 
in the way of amusements and cultural ad- 
vantages may be had for love or money, or 
both. 

Founded 250 years ago by a small colony 
of hard-headed Connecticut Puritans, it has 
devoted itself ever since, with tireless zeal, 
to manufacture and trade, with such good 
effect that today Newark is the home of 250 
distinct industries, producing over 6,000 
different commodities, the annual value of 
which is close to $400,000,000. 

What chance would there be here for the 
establishment of a museum of the “gazing” 
type, or one dedicated to the disinterested 


pursuit of knowledge? Even supposing the 
city approved the erection of a magnificent 
building, properly segregated from the 
center of things and filled with every aid to 
aesthetic enjoyment and scholarly research, 
would it be used by people most of whom 
are busily engaged in making such things as 
umbrellas, fine watches, celluloid combs, pots 
and pans, leather goods, electric appliances, 
thread, and so on almost indefinitely? 
Yspecially as, just across the river, the many 
and wonderful museums of New York offer 
treasures of all kinds to all who come. 

It looked as though a museum in Newark 
were a contradiction in terms. 

But there were a few people who believed 
that the blame for this contradiction rested 
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less upon Newark’s position and proclivities 
than upon museums in general. Chief 
among these visionaries was—and is—John 
Cotton Dana, for twenty-five years head 
of the Newark Free Public Library, an 
institution which, among other things, was 
the first of its kind in the world to establish 
a branch exclusively for the service of busi- 
ness men. These people asked: ‘‘Could 
there be established here a museum, attend- 
ing primarily to the things Newarkers are 
interested in, helping them to make these 
needs more vital, creative and efficient.” 

The question thus tentatively posed in 
1908 has had ever since an adventurous 
eareer. A few new answers and many 
variations of old answers have been found 
and applied, until in 1926, after sixteen 
years’ partnership with the Newark Library, 
the Newark Museum occupies, on property 
given by the city, a handsome building given 
by one of the city’s great merchants, Louis 
Bamberger. In this building are exhibited 
collections in science, art and industry 
whose one unifying purpose is to help 
Newarkers in the. work and play of their 
daily lives. 

It all began in 1909, when the trustees of 
the Newark Library asked the city govern- 
ment to buy for $10,000 a collection of 
Japanese prints and curios, and present it, 
as the foundation of a public museum, to a 
seml-public corporation chartered as the 
Newark Museum Association. This was 
done, and the “Rockwell Japanese Collec- 
tion” was exhibited in the Library as the 
nucleus of the new museum established “for 
the reception and exhibition of articles of 
art, science, history and technology, and for 
the encouragement of the study of the arts 
and sciences.” 

Those words, taken from the charter, are 
significant; they mean that the Association 
may collect such objects as are to be found 
in museums of any kind, may use its collec- 
tions in almost any manner, and may pro- 
mote education on almost any subject. 
Such a wide range of powers and activities 
would, it was felt by those who founded the 
Association, be the surest way to make the 
museum really useful, and would offset a 
tendency to stagnation which sooner or later 
attacks almost every institution in its class. 

Four years alter the Association was es- 
tablished, and when the young museum was 
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beginning to feel its way along the compli- 
cated roads of policy, it issued a statement 
that so well describes this policy as to be 
worth quoting in full: 

“We should try to develop here in Newark 
a group of museums, in the fields of art, 
science and industry, of the modern type. 
Our Newark museums, that is, should be of 
immediate practical value to Newark citi- 
zens, old and young. They should appeal 
to all of us, to the newer people as well as 
the older. They should reflect our indus- 
tries, be stimulating and helpful to our 
workers, and promote an interest here and 
elsewhere in the products of our own shops. 
They should be the handmaidens of our 
schools, helping to discover among our 
thousands of young people those tastes and 
talents which may lead them to such accom- 
plishments as will bring profit, credit and 
civility to our city. Our museums should 
do these things in all the fields they touch: 
in fine art, in the applied arts, in industry, 
in the mere making of honest goods which is 
in itself a fine art, and in pure and applied 
science.” 

Already, in 1912, the Newark Museum 
had given a pledge of its intentions. Through 
the very active and well-organized ‘ Deut- 
scher Werkbund” it had arranged for the 
first exhibit of modern German Applied 
Arts to be held in this country, in fact the 
first exhibit of the applied art of any foreign 
country. Here were to be seen products of 
many kinds: jewelry, pottery and glassware, 
textiles and wall-papers, toys, metal work, 
examples of the architectural and graphic 
arts, work in wood, ivory and_ leather, 
posters and book-making—all illustrating 
advanced conceptions of design, yet most 
emphatically made to sell. 

This exhibit was offered to a great many 
other museums; many refused on the plea 
of its “commercial” nature, but museums in 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis accepted it. Its whole 
purpose was to that the so-called 
“applied arts” were coming into their own, 
and that a first-hand knowledge of their best 
products and processes could not but pro- 
mote the improvement of design and crafts- 
manship in America, by and for Americans. 

In Newark, several thousand people saw 
this exhibit, which was repeated on a larger 
scale in 1922, by which time many skeptics 


show 
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in the museum field had come to realize that 
art, industry and trade had a good deal to 
say to each other and could say it best via 
the museum. 

Three years later, in 1915, the Museum— 
still the guest of the Public Library, whose 
corridors and galleries had been the parade- 
ground of some forty different shows in the 
seven years since 1908—decided that it was 
far enough along to make a bid for the 
attention of the entire State. Consistent 
with its policy, it selected one of the indus- 
tries in which New Jersey was prominent— 
clay products, from the roughest brick-work 
to the most delicate vases. It then drummed 
up cooperation from manufacturers, artists 
and artisans, large factory and obscure 
handeraft kilns, editors and trade journals, 
and thereupon gathered, assembled, and 
labelled all kinds of ware. Six months were 
required to prepare the Clay Products 
¢xhibit for the public. Not the least of the 
difficulties met in these months was the task 


of convincing manufacturers that a museum 
was actually interested in what they were 
doing, and wished to interest everybody else, 
all without any charge for the service! It 
looked suspicious! 

Nevertheless, when this, the first “‘local 
industries” exhibit, opened in February, 
1915, fifty firms had united to help make it a 
success, and 30,000 visitors in less than two 
months seemed to prove that the opening 
sentence of this article was more a truism 
than a paradox. 

Following up this modest vindication of 
its ideals, the Museum gave, in 1916, a 
second industrial exhibit, on the Textile 
Products of New Jersey. This time over 
sixty firms cooperated, and 50,000 visitors 
came during its six weeks of life. As in the 
Clay Products Exhibit, special efforts were 
made to illustrate processes as well as prod- 
ucts through actual demonstration (on the 
loom and at the potter’s wheel), in talks and 
in printed matter. 
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A PAINTING 


RECENTLY PURCHASED FOR THE PERMANENT COLLECTION OF THE NEWARK ART MUSEUM 


One of the features of this Textile Exhibit 
was a Homelands Section, where could be 
seen fine embroideries, laces, costumes and 
all sorts of woven things, just as they had 
been made in far away Russia, Poland, Italy, 
Hungary, Germany, France, China, and 
many other countries—all contributed by 
natives of those countries resident in New- 
ark. The population of Newark at that 
time was 67 per cent foreign-born! ‘This 
display led to the formation of a ‘ Home- 
lands Association,” in which were seventeen 
committees, each representing a different 
nationality. 

As the outcome of two months of hard 
work, the Newark Museum assisting wher- 
ever possible, a Homelands Exhibition was 
held in sixteen rooms of one of the public 
schools. The school children brought arm- 
fuls of family heirlooms; the public came, 
saw, and was conquered by so much beauty, 
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long hidden away in the closets and cup- 
boards of peoples anxious to be known only 
as Americans. 

One thing leads to another. And so, 
while busying itself with a succession of small 
exhibits, illustrating this or that phase of 
local activity, or some broader aspect of 
history, art or science, the Newark Museum 
was planning an invasion into a distant land. 
Thé Republic of Colombia, South America, 
had long seemed a tempting subject for an 
exhibit, providing such opportunities for 
geographical, industrial and artistic knowl- 
edge as might well benefit a community 
looking for new commercial worlds to con- 
quer. From residents of Colombia; from 
travellers, scientists, officials and laymen; 
and from the Government at Washington 
came assistance in many forms and material 
of all kinds. The emphasis in this exhibit, 
which lasted for ten weeks in 1918 and drew 
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several thousand visitors, was placed on the 
daily life of Colombia and the Colombians; 
the many selections were arranged to make 
that country seem the living thing it actually 
is. One of the purposes of this exhibit, and 
a purpose which was attained in no small 
degree, was the promotion of a friendly feel- 
ing in Colombia for the United States, and 
the promotion of an understanding and 
appreciation of the excellencies of Colombia 
and its people. 

The same thing was attempted in 1922, 
with an exhibit on “Tibet, the Mysterious.” 
This was a little easier, for a very excellent 
collection of Tibetan material had come to 
the Museum years before, by gift from a 
widely travelled Newarker, who in turn 
had acquired it from Dr. Alfred L. Shelton, 
long a medical missionary in Tibet. Dr. 
Shelton himself helped to make this exhibit 
something which would lessen the distance 
between Newark and Forbidden Lhasa, 
while specially prepared pamphlets were 
issued to answer the inevitable questions. 

Having put in its claim for attention, 
the Orient seemed unwilling to withdraw it; 
beyond Tibet stretched China. 

“Father Time never set the world a prob- 
lem as serious as that of our relations with 
these people of the Far East. Wise answers 
to this problem can come only if we know 
the East and the East knows us.” 

These words, appearing on one of the book- 
plates of the Newark Library, express the 
underlying motive of the Exhibit on China 
and the Chinese which was given by the 
Newark Museum in October and November, 
1923. The full story of this, the most am- 
bitious venture of the Museum, would re- 
quire an article by itself. Here it is enough 
to say that, after months of hard work, 
many disappointments and _ set-backs, an 
exhibit was prepared which did, in good 
measure, realize its purpose; that is, to give 
those who saw it a broader knowledge and 
deeper understanding of the complex, many- 
sided genius of China. The material, con- 
tributed by firms, factories, offices, schools, 
organizations and individuals here and in 
China, touched upon most of the activities 
of a people whose history is continuous 
from a thousand years and more before 
Christ. 

Twenty thousand saw this exhibit in 
Newark, and many thousand more must 
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have read about it in the press, which was 
generous of its publicity. When it closed, 
parts of it were sent travelling among mu- 
seums and schools throughout the country, 
thus ‘Preaching through exhibits the gospel 
of good will.” 

The important fact to notice about the 
exhibits given by the Newark Museum is 
that the simplest things have in them a 
place of honor. The reason for this can 
best be given by quoting in full a passage 
wherein the Director describes his ideal 
museum: 

“A good museum attracts, entertains, 
arouses curiosity, leads to questionings, 
and thus promotes learning. ‘To do these 
things a museum can use simple, common 
and inexpensive objects, just as daily life 
uses wayside flowers and trees; sheep, cattle, 
ploughs and hoes on the farm; pavements, 
motors and shop windows in cities, and man 
and his doings everywhere, to awaken young 
and old to interest and inquiry about the 
world outside themselves. To use simple 
things to promote an intelligent and par- 
ticular interest, a museum must apply to 
them the best skill it can acquire, infinite 
tact and constant sympathy.” 

Thus, although the Newark Museum has 
come into possession of some notable collec- 
tions in the arts and sciences, and is prepar- 
ing to give in its new building many ex- 
hibits where the cream of these collections 
will be shown, with honest pride and to the 
best effect, still, its “first love” and strong- 
est predilection is for the “wayside flowers” 
of daily life, from all countries, and of all 
times. 

Perhaps the best expression of this ten- 
dency, not only to favor the common ob- 
jects but to apply them in the practical 
work of education, is to be found in the 
Lending Department. Two or three years 
after its establishment, the Newark Mu- 
seum began to take thought of the example 
set by the Public Library, in the lending of 
practically everything printed to whoever 
needed it, for as long a time as seemed neces- 
sary. The Picture Collection especially, 
with half a million items drawn from sources 
ranging between the advertising sections of 
popular magazines to the exquisitely printed 
plates of rare monographs, all properly 
classified and accessible at shortest notice, 
drew borrowers from near and far, of all 
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ages and professions, and for myriad 
purposes. 

And so, “Why,” reasoned the Museum, 
“if one picture is worth ten thousand words, 
should not one object be worth a hundred or 
a thousand pictures? And, if children and 


grown-ups are too shy to come to me; why 
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not go myself to school, home or office, 
bringing Things that wil give pleasure and 
instruction?” 

The first attempt at a “museum on 
wheels” was made in 1913, with a small 
collection of charts of industrial processes, 
about 160 simple minerals, and a few bottles 
of soils and slabs of wood. ‘These were 
literally used to pieces. Today the Lending 
Collections number over six thousand ob- 
jects, brought together from all parts of the 
world, by gift and purchase; duly catalogued, 
and arranged in specially constructed cases 
so as to be available with the least delay. 

These wandering exhibits include physical 
geography models, material illustrating the 
lives and customs of peoples and races; 
weapons, toys and pottery; models of all 
kinds, such as medieval castles, Swiss 
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chalet, Eskimo “igloo”? or snow-house, coal- 
mine, log cabin, etc.; physics apparatus; 
casts of men and women, gods and goddesses; 
costume dolls (a very important collection) ; 
textiles; nature study material, covering 
birds, butterflies and minerals; economic 
products; industrial process charts showing 
how important things like leather, rice, 
cotton, iron and steel, sugar, coffee, tea, 
etc., come to be—and so forth! 

For this material the average circulation 
is about two thousand objects a month, the 
schools of Newark being the chief patrons. 
To provide teachers with objects that will 
help their pupils actually to see some difficult 
or obscure point in history, civics or geogra- 
phy has been the guiding idea of the Lend- 
ing Department since its beginning. 

“Special borrowers” put in frequent re- 
quests for material. For example, a public 
library in New Jersey asks for material on 
textile manufacture; the State Museum at 
Trenton is in need of a group of costume 
dolls; a department store would like some 
birds to assist in a bird-house contest among 
its employees; the State 


Federation of 
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Women’s Clubs seeks material on the arts 
of the American Indian; a local paint store 
wishes to “dress” its windows in celebration 
of a national holiday. And the Lending 
Department does its best, asking nothing 
better than that the various exhibits, each 
in its compact, durable case, with labels and 
descriptive matter, come back a little more 
obviously worn from use than when they 
went forth. 

Little has been said about the activities 
of the Museum in its fine arts field. The 
Museum has shown several exhibits of 
paintings, sculpture, and fine prints each 
year. Its funds for the purchase of fine 
art have been limited and so its collections 
are necessarily modest. In the past year, 
however, the Museum has taken the stand 
that one of its most important functions is 
the encouragement of the present-day crea- 
tors of American art and the presentation 
of their works to the public. With this in 
mind it has, during the year, bought paint- 
ings by Robert Henri, John Sloan, Jerome 
Myers, George Luks, William J. Glackens, 
George Bellows, Guy Pene DuBois, Gifford 
Beal, Bryson Burroughs, Samuel Halpert, 
Louis Kronberg, Augustus Vincent Tack, 
Louise Upton Brumbach, Grace Ravlin, 
Will Shuster, Arthur B. Wilder, Joseph 
Pollet, and Niles Spencer. 

From what has been said in this article 
many readers may get the impression that 
the Newark Museum claims to have blazed 
new trails in museum work. ‘This would be 
a mistake. The “new idea” in museums 
was twenty-five and more years old when 
Mr. Dana decided to try it out in Newark; 
and it found some of its best advocates in 
England, especially Mr. William Stanley 
Jevons, whose essay on “The Use and Abuse 
of Museums,” written in 1881, still reads 
like a new gospel. 

Nothing more is here attempted than a 
reasonably clear statement of how one small 
museum, beginning at the very bottom of 
the ladder, in a community of diverse and 
highly modern needs, strove, in all good faith, 
to make itself useful. Its great advantage 
has been the complete lack of a particular 
tradition, urging it this way or that; through- 
out its sixteen years it was possible for it to 
maintain the attitude which seems most 
productive of fertile results—namely, a 
readiness to experiment, a willingness to 
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take lessons in civic deportment from the 
men, women and children whose interests 
and requirements supplied the chief reason 
for a museum’s existence, in their midst. 
That it has been able to learn a few of 
these lessons well enough to be granted a 
new lease of life, and wider opportunities 
for service, seems to the Newark Museum 
good cause for believing that the future of 
museums in America is very bright. 


A “City Planning Primer” has lately been 
issued by the Advisory Committee on City 
Planning and Zoning of the United States 
Department of Commerce. This is a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet of some fifteen pages, 
containing a number of recommendations 
and suggestions with regard to the first 
steps in city planning. These suggestions 
fall under such headings as “The Approaches 
to the City,” “Location of Public Buildings 
—Civie Centers,” “Parks and Playgrounds,” 
“The Street Plan,” “Carrying out the City 
Plan,” etc., ete. Included on this Advisory 
Committee on City Planning and Zoning of 
the Department of Commerce are J. Horace 
McFarland, a former president of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association; Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, the well-known landscape architect; 
Edward M. Bassett, Counsel for the Zoning 
Committee of New York: Alfred Bettman, 
Director of the National Conference on City 
Planning; John Ihlder, Manager of the Civic 
Development Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and other 
leading authorities on civic Improvement. 


A notable monument commemorating the 
achievements of the great explorer, Pere 
Marquette, is soon to be unveiled in Chicago. 
This is the work of the sculptor, Hermon A. 
MacNeil, and takes the form of a group 
consisting of three figures—Pere Marquette, 
Joliet, and an Algonquin Indian. The site 
selected for this monument is opposite the 
Harrison Technical High School. <Asso- 
ciated with Mr. MacNeil in this work were 
the architects, Holabird and Roche. 


A Memorial Exhibition of the works of 
Ben Foster, N. A., was held in the Grand 
Central Galleries, New York, in May. A 
portrait of Mr. Foster by Ernest Ipsen has 
been purchased by friends and presented to 
the National Arts Club. 


THE GENNADIUS LIBRARY, ATHENS, GREECE 


THE DEDICATION OF THE GENNADIUS 
LIBRARY 


BY LUCY E. SMITH 


N ATHENS, at the foot of lofty Mt. 

Lycabettus, stands the new Gennadius 
Library. Just completed, it was dedicated 
to the service of Greece and the United 
States on April 23, 1926. It is a white 
marble building, simple in outline, classic in 
style, unlike the temples of old and yet akin 
to them. Ionic colonnades on either side 
the main buildings form with it a long facade 
and lead to the two projecting wings, which 
are In appearance a part of the whole, but 
in reality separate dwellings, wherein are 
housed the librarian and the annual professor 
of the American Classical School of Greece. 

Of course on the day of the dedication all 
interest centers in the library proper. The 
entrance is thrown into relief by the rich 
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red of the wall behind the fluted columns of 
the portico and leads into an oblong room 
lighted from high windows. Below these 
are many cases, along the walls and in 
alcoves; they contain the Gennadius gift of 
books connected with Greece—the collection 
of two generations of book-lovers, George 
Gennadius and his son, John. It is the son 
whose happy inspiration has made _ their 
library a memorial to his father and a bond 
of union between Greece and America. 
The one condition for the gift was the 
adequate housing in Greece of the long- 
cherished collection. The building now 
completed fulfills the requirement and makes 
the books a permanent possession of the 
American School of Classical Study in 
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Athens. All students of the world are free 
to gather lore from these rare pages. 
The pride and delight of all concerned in 
the dedication of the new building indicate 
how many and how intricate have been the 
threads woven together to complete the 
bond of union between the books of Hellas 
and the students of the west. For proof we 
need but turn to the picturesque and impres- 
sive company which gathered in the library 
for the dedicatory exercises. First of all we 
noted His Grace the Metropolitan Bishop of 
Athens in the flowing black vestments of his 
office, who lifted his calm, serene countenance 
and mystically chanted words of consecra- 
tion to which a distant choir made musical 
response. Next the group of donors took 
the attention. His Excellency the new 
President of the Greek Republic, Pangalos, 
the shrewd and resolute, presented the 
ground on which the building stands. ‘Thus 
the Greek Government did its part to weld 
the friendship of the two countries. Then 
Dr. Henry Pritchell on behalf of the Car- 
negie Foundation graciously presented the 
building, thereby adding another to the 
many memorials of Mr. Carnegie’s wisdom 
and generosity. Last of these donors came 


Mr. Gennadius, the mainspring of the 
occasion. With deep feeling he presented 


to the trustees of the school the books which 
he and his father collected and cherished. 
No question but that he has made a happy 
conclusion to a noble life work. 

And there were others in this central 
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BY WILLIAM 


HERE is little doubt that Mrs. Herbert 

Adams in her Spirit of American Sculp- 
ture was wise in her decision to treat Daniel 
Chester French as the representative figure 
among contemporary sculptors. In that 
delightful little book, issued in connection 
with the Exhibit of the National Sculpture 
Society in 1923, he and J. Q. A. Adams and 
St. Gaudens are alone given separate treat- 
ment. Again, Lorado Taft has long been 
recognized as the accredited Vasari of Ameri- 
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group that were quite indispensable to the 
achievement which this day marked so 
brilliantly. Notably there was Dr. Edward 
Capps, chairman and chief of the managing 
committee, a man of untiring and resourceful 
zeal, quick to grasp the needs of the situation 
and act accordingly. Closely associated 
with him were the trustees, led by Judge 
Loring of Boston, who presided through the 
exercises so ably that he made a coherent 
whole of an occasion which in less skillful 
hands might have seemed fragmentary. As 
it was, speaker followed speaker, in Greek, 
in Italian and in English, but the interest 
never flagged, and rose to a climax at the 
end with the delightful felicitations of Dr. 
Finley of the New York Times, speaking on 
behalf of the American universities. Those 
same universities had many distinguished 
representatives present, who were as a cloud 
of witnesses to the importance of this day’s 
accomplishment. In caps and gowns they 
made a fitting background to the action of 
the scene. 

Other distinguished people not directly 
connected with the university life, but of 
memorable achievement, swelled the throng. 
Marked among these was Mme. Schliemann, 
applauding with keen interest the different 
phases of the occasion. ‘Truly the day was 
one long to be remembered. 

May it always mean much in holding 
“aloft the light of truth and freedom” and 
in guarding “the friendship of Hellas and 
Hesperia forever.” 


MEMORIAL FONT 


SENER RUSK 


can workers in marble and bronze, his 
criticism having the big advantage of being 
from the point of view of a fellow-craftsman. 
Taft has said that he believes French’s most 
beautiful work is the little-known font here 
pictured, from the Baptistery of Emmanuel 
Church, Baltimore. 

The Baptistery was built in memory of 
Benjamin EF. Newcomer, a distinguished 
citizen of Baltimore, and incidentally a 
patron and executor of the sculptor, William 
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EMMANUEL CHURCH, 


Henry Rinehart. The donor was __ his 
daughter, Mrs. Henry B. Gilpin of Virginia, 
and the dedication took place on the Feast 
of the Epiphany, 1904. 


building is octagonal, 


The shape of the 
the walls being of 
stone similar to that used in the rest of the 
Gothie 
The lower part of the walls are of 


chureh, and the roof is reared in 
style. 
Siena marble. Above are placed three win- 
dows by LalFarge, while the upper part of 
the walls and roof are decorated by C. Y. 
Turner, one of America’s pioneers in mural 
The 
representation of the Baptism, and the side 
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yainting. center window contains a 
dD 


DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ones are made up of panels with texts in 
rose-toned lettering arranged to form Latin 
Green predominates in the figured 
As in so 
many of Lalarge’s works the effect is experi- 
mental, technique being allowed to obtrude. 
furner also alternates blue and green in his 


crosses. 


window, blue in the other two. 


murals, covers the entire surface with metal 
to reflect the light comparably to the lumi- 
nous windows, and thus carries out LaFarge’s 
harmonious but insistent color scheme. 

In the center of this little structure stands 
the font, made of purest Carrara marble, 


dazzling in its whiteness. A kneeling angel 
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in the form of a little girl, life-size, holds the 
bowl. The shape of this basin was suggested 
by a vase found at Pompeii. A marble 
pedestal of some 16 inches supports the 
figure. Grace of outline, ease of pose, purity 
of expression and softness of modelling are 
outstanding features. The sentiment which 
Mr. French sometimes allows to appear in 
his ‘works is here kept under control, and 
only because beauty itself always stirs the 
emotions does the spectator’s pulse beat 
faster as he gazes at the figure. From the 
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picturesque “Minute Man” and the inspired 
Milmore Memorial to the impressive Lincoln 
Memorial “Lincoln,” Mr. French has pro- 
duced a long series of works of refined power 
and of wholesome sanity. Among the finest 
examples of his fluent art our little angel 
deserves a place. It is a matter of conclud- 
ing interest that the man who helped Rine- 
hart to “introduce beauty into American 
sculpture”? should himself be thus remem- , 
bered by one of the most beautiful figures of 
our time. 
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AZALEAS AND WISTERIA 


WILLIAM P. SILVA 


RECENTLY PURCHASED BY THE FRENCH GOVSRNMENT 


THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 12-14, 1926 


HE SEVENTEENTH Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Arts 
was held in Washington, D. C., May 12 to 14. 
The Mayflower Hotel was headquarters and 
provided an attractive setting. On the 12th 
and the 14th the sessions were held in the 
great. ballroom of the hotel on the first floor, 
and on both of these days luncheon for the 
delegates and members was served in the 
adjacent Chinese Room. The 18th was 
spent in Annapolis—a memorable day. 
Never have we been more favored by the 
weather than at this most recent Conven- 


tion. Not even in June have we had more 
poetically ‘“‘rare’”’ and beautiful weather. 


Washington and its outlying country were 
decked at this time in fresh foliage; the spring 
flowers were blossoming in great profusion; 
the air was clear, the skies blue, the sunshine 
sparkling. 


THE DAY IN ANNAPOLIS 


The trip from Washington to Annapolis, a 
distance of about 43 miles, over excellent 
country roads through an exceedingly pic- 
turesque countryside, was made in com- 
modious buses and touring cars, the time 
occupied in the trip being approximately 
two hours. On arrival at Annapolis visits 
were paid to the Naval Academy and to 
other historic buildings. At one o'clock our 
party, 213 strong, assembled at the historic 
State House to be received by Governor 
Ritchie and his mother, whose guests we 
were for luncheon. A delicious buffet repast 
was served. At two o’clock we gathered in 
the picturesque Hall of Legislature and, 
with our President presiding, held a short 
session with two notable addresses, recalling 
American ‘Traditions and our Heritage in 
Art, the one by Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury, 
Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and architect of the American Wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; the other 
by Mr. Henry W. Kent, Secretary of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, who was one 
of the first to recognize and declare the 
artistic value of early American architecture, 
furniture and the decorative arts. The 
Governor formally welcomed the delegates 
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at this session and, by a unanimous vote, was 
made an honorary member of the Federation. 


THE OPENING SESSION 


The attendance at this convention was 
the largest of any yet held. There were 281 
delegates registered. The attendance at the 
opening session approximated 350, and at 
the afternoon session, on the 12th, 500. 
Notwithstanding the numerous attractions 
which Washington offered, the attendance 
even at the business meetings was large and 
interested. 


MR. MOORE’S GREETING 


Mr. de Forest presided at the opening 
session on Wednesday morning. The address 
of greeting was made by Mr. Charles Moore, 
Chairman of the National Commission of 
Fine Arts and at one time a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. In his address Mr. Moore 
called attention to the beauty of Washington, 
its picturesqueness and paintable quality, 
its admirable planning; and he made a strong 
appeal for cooperation in the development of 
Washington along the most artistic lines. 
“We want,” he said, “to make here in 
Washington a city in which every element is 
so fine, so appropriate, so altogether what it 
should be that any person coming here from 
any part of the United States can go home 
and say: ‘I saw such and such a thing in 
Washington, and therefore it must be good.’” 


Tur PrRESIDENT’s ADDRESS 


Following the report of the Secretary, 
which is given in brief elsewhere in these 
pages, and that of the Treasurer, the Presi- 
dent commented upon the work the American 
Federation of Arts is doing and the character 
of the organization. He said in part as 
follows: 

“The American Federation of Arts is the 
only national institution in the cause of art 
which links us, great and small, together. 
It is performing the duties of a liaison officer, 
and it is reaching out into parts of the 
country which none of our individual institu- 
tions could reach. In many respects it is a 
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missionary enterprise; not that when we go 
out into the far west or the far east we are 
dealing with the heathen, but we are giving 
opportunities where, except for us, there 
would be no opportunities. It is very easy 
for those of us who are connected with local 
institutions to center our effort and our 
eyes on that particular interest, and except 
for the opportunity of coming together as 
we come at these conventions, from different 
parts of the country, to hear what the 
Federation is doing with the help of others 
throughout the country, we should get 
narrow, we should think selfishly of our- 
selves. We ought to be just as much 
interested in the opportunities far afield as 
those which our local institutions present. 
These we should regard as a national oppor- 
tunity. The fact is that most of us have 
here in the east and in the great centers vast 
opportunities for the enjoyment of art. It 
was not so in my boyhood. When we realize 
these opportunities and the hunger and thirst 
of those in other parts of the country who do 
not have these opportunities, then we find a 
reason, and a strong reason, why we should 
support and further this particular organi- 
zation.” 


NATIONAL MATTERS 


National art matters on the program of 
the same session were a discussion of the 
Design Registration Bill before Congress, 
purposed to substitute copyright for patent 
protection for designers, ably presented by 
Mr. Alon Bement, Director of the New 
York Art Center, and later endorsed by 
resolution of the Convention; and an 
explanatory account of the International Art 
Congress, given by Mr. Royal Bailey Far- 
num, representative for the United States. 


THE DESIGN REGISTRATION BILL 


Mr. Bement, with reference to the Design 
Registration Bill, drew attention to the fact 
that there is an astonishing diminution of 
sales of American goods in foreign markets, 
indicative of the fact that these markets 
must be held, not through the power of our 
speed, of our quantity production, but rather 
through quality of production, which quality 
rests to a large extent in the matter of design. 
European nations have taken over our 
machinery. If we are to hold our suprem- 
acy, it must be through our art. In this 
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respect our productions at the present 
moment, Mr. Bement said, are below par. 
Because of the continuous pirating of designs, 
the average commercial designer in the 
United States is today not making more than 
forty-five dollars a week. In some countries 
original work is automatically protected; in 
the United States, however, the only protec- 
tion which has been afforded designers has 
been through patent, a costly and time- 
consuming operation which the average 
designer cannot afford. Because of the 
existing condition, good students are avoid- 
ing the profession and are going into more 
lucrative and safer branches of art; but 
never has the need of American designers of 
talent and training been greater. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 


With reference to the International Art 
Congress, Mr. Farnum said: 

“Back in 1900 at the Paris International 
Exposition a small group of people banded 
together and decided that it would be 
advisable to form an international federation 
on art education. This federation was 
formed and carried forward for several 
years. In 1904 it met in congress in Berne, 
Switzerland. The Third Congress met in 
London in 1908; in 1914 the Fourth Congress 
was held in Dresden. At that time a special 
train was chartered by one of the educational 
tourist companies, carrying more than 150 
Americans from Rome to Dresden. In 
Dresden there were acres of space devoted 
to exhibitions. 

“The next Congress was to have met in 
Paris in 1916, but of course, on account of 
the war, could not be held. Immediately 
after the war an attempt was made to get 
into communication with the foreign com- 
mittees, but for a time it seemed as though 
the next Congress were dead. Last June I 
received a letter from Mr. Frank Matthew- 
son, Secretary of the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion. He enclosed a letter from Miss Mech- 
lin telling of a notice which she was putting 
in the AmertcAN Macazine or Art to the 
effect that the next Congress would be held 
in Paris in connection with the Exposition 
last summer. Miss Mechlin had got word 
from Mr. Kent of the Metropolitan Museum, 
and Mr. Kent got word from the chairman 
of the English Committee over in England. 
So you see I got it in a roundabout way. 
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“The Eastern Arts Association and the 
Carnegie Corporation sent me over—I 
caught my boat by five minutes. It was a 
most interesting convention, a sort of after- 
war convention. Everyone at that Congress 
felt that art education in the United States 
and in the countries throughout the world 
could help in large measure to bring about 
permanent peace. At that Congress there 
were twenty-three nations represented, in- 
cluding the United States. Three languages 


were used, the official language being 
French. The Congress lasted for six days, 


during which time nine important topics 
were discussed. 

“At the last meeting of the Congress Dr. 
Specker, from Switzerland, presented a 
request from the delegation from Prague 
asking that the next Congress be held in 
1928 in Prague, where they are going to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of the repub- 
lic. Many inducements were offered—they 
would spend a great deal of money on enter- 
taining the delegates, ete. It was unani- 
mously voted to hold the next Congress in 
Prague. 

“The expense of this next convention will 
be greater than in 1914, but it is hoped that 
through the support of the Government, 
enough money may be raised to send America 
over with a strong delegation, not only to 
attend this Congress but to invite the next 
Congress to meet in Washington in 1932.” 


MODERN ART 


The afternoon session on May 12 was 
devoted chiefly to the subject of “Standards 
in Art, with special reference to the Modern- 
ist Movement.” 

The first address, however, presented 
Modernism in an unlooked-for field, the field 
of landscape. Mr. Arthur A. Shurtleff, 
landscape architect and Vice-President of 
the Society of Landscape Architects, gave an 
interesting and startling illustrated address 
on “Park Design in Relation to the Fine 
Arts,” in which he showed how modern life 
in its complexity was losing the sense of 
beauty in landscape and unwittingly destroy- 
ing much that is most fine. In the name of 
recreation tourists are creating havoc even 
in our National Parks, and the people them- 
selves are thus despoiling what the people 
have preserved. Here is, indeed, food for 
thought. 


THE MODERNISTS 


Modernism as expressed in painting and 
drawing had three advocates on the pro- 
gramme: Professor Warbeke of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Psychology of 
Mount Holyoke College, who gave a twenty- 
minute talk on Benedetto Croce and_ his 
theory of aesthetics, in which he stressed the 
Italian philosopher’s placement of creative 
art in the department of intuition, and 
related his theories, in a scholarly manner, 
to present-day ideals; Mr. Walter Pach, the 
well-known author, painter and etcher, who 
gave a talk, illustrated by stereopticon slides, 
on “Leaders of Modernism,” confining him- 
self to those of France, showing interesting 
and conservative examples; and Ralph M. 
Pearson, etcher and writer, who illustrated 
his talk on “The Continuity of Modernism” 
by a series of well-chosen prints which he 
himself has collected,,of works by the old 
masters and modern print-makers, and also 
by a series of drawings which were thrown on 
a transparent screen. 

Mr. Pach defined modern art as the direct 
effort of a group of artists to present more 
clearly the aspect of things seen, and he said 
that an attempt should be made to orient the 
public mind to the essential features of this 
modern movement. Mr. Pearson laid special 
emphasis on design and expressed the con- 
viction that Raphael’s great compositions 
were built up consciously, not intuitively; 
and he strongly deprecated the placement of 
even fine prints of the works of the old 
masters in schools, urging instead the use of 
works by modern masters. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 

Following these three addresses a series of 
slides illustrating the works of the master 
painters from Giotto to the present day, 
evidencing an unbroken tradition of nobility 
and beauty in art, was shown by the Secre- 
tary without comment. The majority of 
these slides were taken from lists suggested 
by Mr. Royal Cortissoz and Prof. Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr. 

The discussion which followed these papers 
was extremely moderate. Mr. Whiting, who 
presided at this session, called attention to 
the difficulty which confronts museums in 
buying contemporary works of art, owing to 
constant change in style and estimate of 
worth. 
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Miss Levy called attention to the fact that 
small prints such as Mr. Pearson showed 
could not be seen to advantage in a large 
schoolroom—not an argument in favor of 
reproductions of works by the old masters, 
but a reason why some works by modern 
artists could not be used in the same way. 

Mr. Whiting noted the fact that in the 
Cleveland schools, although there are a num- 
ber of reproductions of works by old masters, 
a collection of eighteen or twenty painting's 
by local artists is continually in circulation. 

The session was concluded by the recita- 
tion by Miss Ethel Hutson of a poem of 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, showing the 
relation of branch, twig and leaf to tree, 
trunk and root. 


ART IN THE SCHOOLS 


At the session on Friday morning, May 14, 
Mr. Royal Bailey Farnum presided, the 
Secretary temporarily taking the chair while 
he reported on the progress of the work of 
the Federated Council on Art Education, of 
which he is chairman. In this report he 
associated with himself, Mr. Ensign, Dean 
of the School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
and Chairman of the Terminology Com- 
mittee of the Council; Mr. MacLean, 
Director of the John Herron Art Institute 
and Chairman of the Art School Committee; 
and Miss Florence N. Levy, Director of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, Chairman of the 
Education Committee, each of whom he 
called upon for a brief résumé of activity. 
An amazing amount of work has evidently 
been accomplished by this organization in 
which the American Federation of Arts is 
represented by the following: Miss Florence 
N. Levy, Mr. Huger Elhott and Mr. Leon 
Loyal Winslow. 


MOVING PICTURE FILMS 


Introducing the Metropolitan Museum’s 
two moving picture films, “Arms and 
Armor” and ‘Vasantasena,’ which were 
next shown, Mr. Huger Elliott, Director of 
Educational Work at the Museum, said: 
“The Metropolitan Museum is trying its 
best to determine whether the moving picture 
has any place in our educational work in the 
museum. We all know, of course, that the 
ideal of enjoyment in a museum of art is 
contemplation, and one might wonder just 
where the moving picture touches such a 
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thing as contemplation. It does not, of 
course, but I believe that after you have 
seen even the first film, representing a visit 
to the Armor galleries, you will feel that 
there is a place in the museum for the moving 
picture. At this moment a film is being 
made in the Metropolitan Museum showing 
one of the processes of making objects 
which find their place in the Museum. It is 
the first of a number which we hope to pro- 
duce in the Museum. The ‘Arms and 
Armor’ film is, I think, the first film ever 
produced by a museum.” 

The “Vasantasena” film represented a 
tenth century East Indian tale. It was 
prepared by Pratt Institute, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Grace Clark, now a member of 
the Metropolitan Museum’s . staff. The 
costumes and scenery were the work of 
students of the Pratt Institute. The work 
was inspired by Persian miniatures in the 
Metropolitan Museum. Both films were 
heartily enjoyed. 


WHAT THE NEW YORK SCHOOL ART LEAGUE 
IS DOING 


Before Miss Collins gave her demonstra- 
tion of Story Telling for Children, Miss Levy 
described briefly an exhibition of work by 
pupils in the Saturday morning free classes 
maintained by the School Art League of New 
York, which had been placed on screens in 
the convention room. “The underlying 
purpose of the School Art League of New 
York,” she said, “is to make a connecting 
link between the art work in the public 
schools and all that makes for good taste on 
the one hand, and the large mass of young 
people in the school, and on the other hand 
to discover the few talented. With over a 
million children in the public schools of New 
York it is impossible to give a great deal of 
attention to those talented few, and so some 
vears ago the League undertook to pay a 
teacher. This teacher has a class at the 
Washington Irving High School. It was 
understood that not more than two pupils 
from each of the thirty-seven high schools 
might be selected to go to these Saturday 
morning classes. We now have four of these 
classes. Scholarships are awarded to the 
boys and girls who are graduated from the 
high schools, the School Art League paying 
their tuition in one of the professional art 


schools—Pratt Institute, the New York 
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School of Fine and Applied Art, etc. In the 
fifteen years of the League’s existence we 
have carried more than three hundred boys 
and girls through art school. We are not 
training painters and sculptors, because we 
feel that if they have that kind of talent it 
will come out, but we are training designers.” 


STORY TELLING FOR CHILDREN 


Miss Collins has been doing another part 
of the work carried on by the School Art 
League. She is giving the lectures at the 
Metropolitan Museum, which take the form 
of demonstrations, leading the children to 
enjoy the Museum, giving a background, as 
it were, to what they find in its collections. 

Miss Collins augmented her demonstra- 
tion by drawings, and told, in part, two 
different stories taken from Greek mythol- 
ogy. The audience which she usually 
addresses is made up of boys and girls from 
ten to sixteen years of age. As to the 
stories themselves, she said that she had 
never found any “ready-made” stories that 
were useful. Her selection is governed by 
a desire to interest the boys and girls, to 
humanize the art of a certain class or period 
and thereby not only quicken interest but 
make a direct link between the art of today 
and that of the past. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


At this session announcement was made by 
Mr. Curran of a series of photographs and 
stereopticon slides—pictures of paintings 
shown in the Centennial Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, which are now 
available for circulation. 

Miss Mary Butler announced an exhibition 
of historic American paintings to be held at 
the Pennsylvania Academy during the sum- 
mer in connection with the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia. 

The session was concluded by an address 
given by Professor Abell of the Department 
of Applied Aesthetics of Antioch College, 
Ohio, on the plan put into effect by that 
college for the extension of aesthetic appre- 
ciation. ‘This takes the form of a group of 
objects carefully selected, which are lent to 
the students as books might be lent from a 
public library, and may be kept in their 
rooms for a week or more. Professor Abell 
especially stressed the importance of the 
cultivation of the aesthetic, the making of a 
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gallery of art a center of beauty in the com- 
munity. ‘‘Beauty,” he said, “seems to me 
to be one of the inherently worth-while 
things that enrich life and make it significant. 
The primary objective of the small art gallery 
should, I believe, be that of the aesthetic.” 
He, too, urged the importance of buying 
modern works. “Living artists,” he said, 
“need support.”’ “Emphasizing modern 
works gives impetus to the aesthetic growth 
of the community.” 


ART MUSEUM ACTIVITIES 


The afternoon session, at which Mr. John 
R. Van Derlip, a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts and President of the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, presided, 
opened with a paper by Mr. Russell Plimp- 
ton, Director of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, on “* Upbuilding Museum Collections,” 
in which Mr. Plimpton gave very practical 
and helpful suggestions. “‘The educational 
side of our museum work,” he said, “cannot 
be overemphasized, and this rests funda- 
mentally on the collections on our walls 
and in our galleries.” Mr. Plimpton urged 
that, in the making of purchases and the 
determining of the character of the museum’s 
collections, the public which it serves be 
taken into consideration. He strongly dep- 
recated all following one plan. Later he 
said: ““Never buy a thing because it is 
cheap; it is the quality of the thing which 
counts.” And, stressing this point in con- 
clusion, he remarked: “As long as we keep 
the great collections like the National Gal- 
lery in London in mind we can never fail to 
strive for quality.” 


APPRECIATION THROUGH POSSESSION 


The second speaker was Mr. Walter L. 
Clark, President of the Grand Central 
Galleries, New York, who told of the success 
these galleries have had in selling works by 
American artists, and something of the way 
in which they went about it. 

Mr. Samuel S. Fleisher, President of the 
Graphic Sketch Club of Philadelphia and 
Vice-President of the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, gave an extremely interesting and 
enlightening account of the system of lending 
pictures through the Circulating Picture 
Club of the Art Alliance, which has proved 
most successful. ‘This movement was started 
in May, 1925. At that time one hundred 
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and twenty-five paintings and etchings were 
exhibited. In one year’s time a membership 
of six schools, four clubs, six libraries, four 
homes and twenty-seven individuals—a 
total of forty-five members—was developed. 
How organizations in little communities 
have taken advantage of this opportunity 
was interestingly described. 


THE DECORATIVE ARTS 


The last speaker on the program was Mr. 
Richard F. Bach, Extension Secretary of the 
American Federation of Arts and Associate 
in Industrial Art at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, who described the Exposi- 
tion of Modern Decorative and Industrial 
Arts held in Paris last summer, illustrating 
his address by striking examples of works 
shown. As an introduction he told of the 
bewildered comment of a friend whom he 
met leaving the Exposition as he entered: 
“Tt is dough!” The substance of Mr. 
Bach’s comment was to the effect that this 
art is in flux and not a fixed thing. It is 
modern because it belongs to our time; it is 
not, however, a final fruition, and it should 
not be so regarded. In conclusion he sig- 
nificantly quoted from Emerson: “The years 
teach much the days can never know’’—a 
warning against snap judgments. 

Announcement was made by Mr. Andrew 
Wright Crawford of Philadelphia of the 
Pennell Memorial Exhibition to be held in 
Memorial Hall, Philadelphia, for a month or 
more beginning June 10, under the auspices 


of the Print Club. 


ANNUAL ELECTIONS 


At this session the annual election of a 
group of Directors to serve for three years 
took place and was as follows: Mr. Herbert 
Adams, Mr. George G. Booth, Mr. Robert 
W. de Forest, Mr. Otto H. Kahn, Mr. 
Everett V. Meeks, Mr. Arthur W. Page, 
Mrs. Gustav Radeke, Mr. C. C. Zantzinger. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held immediately after the last session, all 
of the officers were re-elected, and Mr. 
George Dudley Seymour, formerly a member 
of the Board, was unanimously added to the 
list of vice-presidents. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were presented 
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by the Committee on Resolutions and unani- 
mously adopted: 


In Appreciation of Joseph Pennell 


Resolved, That The American Federation of Arts 
express its deep regret at the death of Joseph 
Pennell, etcher, engraver, and writer, long active 
as a member and always effective as a speaker at 
its meetings; and 

Resolved, That The American Federation of 
Arts desires to put itself on record in the recogni- 
tion of Mr. Pennell’s great generosity in present- 
ing to the nation collections of prints, paintings, 
manuscripts, books and other material and a fund 
to maintain them; also additional material to 
complete his Whistler Collection, now in the 
Library of Congress, and in making the further 
bequest of a fund for the establishment of a 
Museum of Calcography. 


Advocating the Placement of Antique Rugs and 
Carpets on the Free List 


Whereas, the finest type of Oriental carpets 
constitute works of art of beauty and importance 
valuable for artists and designers and scholars; and 

Whereas, they are specifically exempted from 
the provisions of the rule admitting antiquities 
over one hundred years of age free of duty into 
the country; and 

Whereas, although there is no adequate justifi- 
cation for the discrimination and the assessment 
of a duty of 55 per cent on antique carpets; and 

Whereas, the supply of antique rugs is practi- 
cally exhausted and every effort should be made 
to encourage their acquisition in this country, 
Now, therefore be it Resolved, that The American 
Federation of Arts declares that it is decidedly to 
the interest of art in this country, whether in 
museums, universities, or in the work of artists, 
designers, or in the studies of scholars, that the 
present discrimination and penalty against antique 
carpets shall be removed and that the clause 
exempting carpets from the operation of para- 
graph 1708 of the Tariff Act shall be at the earliest. 
possible moment struck out. 


Endorsement of the Design Registration Bill 


Resolved, that The American Federation of Arts: 
strongly indorses the Design Registration Bill. 
H. R. 6249. 

Resolved, that the Secretary of The American 
Federation of Arts be requested to communicate 
immediately with the 411 chapters of the organi- 
zation and request that the interested members: 
of each send personal letters to their representa- 
tives in the House and the Senate, urging the 
enactment of the Design Registration Bill. 


The Decoration of Public Buildings 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
has recently authorized the expenditure of one 
hundred and fifty-five million dollars for public 
buildings, fifty millions of which is allotted to 
buildings in Washington, and 

Whereas, these are to be important and mon- 
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umental buildings; the artistic value of which is 
much dependent on architectural embellishments 
in sculpture and mural painting, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Secretary of the Treasury be 
requested to set aside by ruling some suitable pro- 
portion of the total cost of these buildings, es- 
pecially those for the national capital, for their 
artistic decoration. 


Thanks 


To the Governor of Maryland, his Excellency, 
Albert C. Ritchie: 


The Directors and members of The American 
Federation of Arts desire to express their appre- 
ciation of the distinguished and delightful hos- 
pitality extended to them on the occasion of their 
visit to Annapolis by himself and his mother; of 
the great privilege of meeting and holding a 
session in the historic Hall of Legislature of the 
State Capitol; and also they wish to express to 
him their grateful thanks. 


To the Trustees and to the Director, C. Powell 
Minnigerode, of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
The Directors and members of The American 
Federation of Arts are under a real debt of grati- 
tude for continual interest in the meetings of the 
Federation; they desire to express, now, gratitude 
for the hospitality and compliment extended to 
them on the occasion of the View of the Tenth 
Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Painting. 

To the Librarian of Congress, Herbert Putnam, 
and to the Director of the Division of Music, Carl 
Yngel, the members of The American Federation 
of Arts are indebted for the pleasure of attending 
the concert of Chamber Music by American com- 
posers, played by the Lenox String Quartette, 
and they express to all who gave this pleasure 
their appreciative thanks. 


We, the members of The American Federation 
of Arts desire now, upon the occasion of our 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting, to give expression 
to our warm esteem and sincere appreciation of 
the high ideals, loyal service and wise direction 
continuously given to us by our President, Robert 
W. de Forest; and to express to our Secretary, 
Leila Mechlin, and to her staff of associates, our 
appreciation of the service rendered with rare 
understanding and effectiveness in all of the in- 
terests of the Federation. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Mention should be made of special en- 
tertainment provided for the delegates and 
members while in Washington. 

The Library of Congress, on the evening of 
May 12, invited them to attend in its new 
auditorium, a most delightful concert given 
by the Lenox String Quartet, a programme 
of exclusively American compositions. The 


beautiful little auditorium was the gift, it 
will be remembered, of Mrs. Frederick 
Shurtleff Coolidge, of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts; and herein will be held each October 
the music festivals which for many seasons 
have been a feature of Pittsfield. Not only 
did Mrs. Coolidge give this charming audi- 
torium, but she endowed it with a sufficient 
fund to provide for its suitable use in the 
development of appreciation of chamber 
music. 

On Thursday evening, May 13, the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art threw open its Tenth 
Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Paintings in compliment to the dele- 
gates and members in attendance at the 
Convention. That same evening those 
especially interested in Art in the Schools 
got together at an informal dinner, at which 
Mr. Farnum presided and a number of ex- 
cellent impromptu speeches were made. It 
is interesting to know that at this dinner 
there were representatives from twenty-four 
states. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


The Annual Dinner took place on the 
evening of May 14 at Rauscher’s. Mr. 
Frederick P. Keppel, member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Federation of 
Arts, was Toastmaster. The speakers upon 
that occasion were the British Ambassador, 
Sir Esme Howard; Mrs. Brosseau, President 
General of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution; Major U. S. Grant, IIT, officer 
in Charge of Public Buildings and Grounds; 
Mr. Henry W. Kent, and the Reverend Dr. 
Phillips of Washington. The speeches were 
all short and informal but of an inspiring 
nature. Sir Esme Howard, telling of his 
own early interest in art and desire to become 
a professional artist, referred to the fact 
that Prime Minister Baldwin had built his 
diplomatic career on the same beginning, 
and stressed the importance of the develop- 
ment of craftsmanship among the people 
generally, in order that the machine should 
not dominate our love of beauty in future 
generations. 

Mrs. Brosseau stressed the value of early 
training in appreciation; the close relation 
of the development of character to the train- 
ing of the child. 

Major Grant told of the development of 
Washington along the lines laid down by 
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L’Enfant and, a century later, the Park 
Commission; of the recent formation of a 
Park Planning Commission, and of the 
value of cooperation on the part of the people 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Kent spoke briefly on the devel- 
opment of interest in art throughout the 
United States, attributing it in part to the 
work of the American Federation of Arts 


which he appreciatively described in outline. 

The Reverend Dr. Phillips urged that 
the whole subject of art be taken into the 
higher realms of consideration and declared 
the spiritual quality of music, or the as- 
cendancy of music over the other arts. He 
effectively concluded his address by superbly 
rendered quotations from Kipling and 
Dryden. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


IN 


HE YEAR 1925-26, from May 1 of 

the former to April 30 of the latter, has 
witnessed an increase both in volume and 
scope of the work of The American Federa- 
tion of Arts. This is but natural; a work of 
this sort must grow as it becomes more 
widely known, if it meets a real need. 
Furthermore, we are beginning to see result 
from our effort during the past seventeen 
years, and though it is still comparatively 
small, it is gratifying and encouraging. 


EXHIBITIONS ESPECIALLY 


COLLEGES 


ASSEMBLED FOR 


Each year some new opportunity awaits 
and activity of a somewhat different nature 
is initiated. Of such nature this past year 
are the exhibitions especially assembled for 
and circulated among colleges. More than 
fifty presidents of institutions to which we 
offered these exhibitions applied for one or 
more. Accordingly, 3 group exhibitions 
comprising approximately 25 paintings each, 
by contemporary American artists, and 2 
exhibitions of color prints of works by the 
great masters, were circulated respectively 
in the east, south, middle west and far west. 
Fifty-seven engagements in all were made 
for these collections. Informative material 
concerning the artists and their works was 
sent with each group. The exhibitions were 
in most cases open to the public as well as 
to the students. 


OTHER TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS 


Forty-two different travelling exhibitions 
have been circuited, with a total of 245 
engagements, as against 181 for the year 
before. These exhibitions have gone to 9 
states not reached in 1924-25; there are only 


BRIEF 


4 states in the Union in which our exhibitions 
were not shown this year. We have sent 
exhibitions to 62 new places, 30 of which 
were colleges. We have cooperated with 
Chambers of Commerce, 
Associations, architectural organizations, 
state fairs, schools, libraries, women’s clubs, 
art associations and art museums. In 
response to a request from Canada, our 
exhibition of paintings lent by the Metro- 
politan Museum was shown at four Western 
Canada Fairs, with an estimated attendance 
of about 300,000. At the request of the 
Supervisor of Art Education in the State of 
Connecticut, two of our exhibitions, Fine 
Printing and Art Students’ Work in Western 


Parent-Teachers 


Schools, and two lectures on American 
Painting and American Sculpture were 
assigned for use in Connecticut schools. 


Both exhibitions were shown in 15 schools, 
and each lecture was given nineteen or 
twenty times, thus serving an educational 
need. 

A special architectural exhibition illustrat- 
ing some of the best contemporary residential 
architecture was assembled for us by the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects last autumn. The interest 
it has aroused and the requests still being 
received for it make it advisable to keep this 
exhibition for another season. 

A new collection of Fine Printing, repro- 
ductions of etchings and other works of art, 
was assembled for us this year by Mr. 
Norman TT. A. Munder of Baltimore, who 
also contributed an informative circular for 
free distribution wherever the collection has 
been shown. 

Our Town Planning exhibition was invited 
and sent to Germany through the coopera- 
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tion of the German Consul General in New 
York. It is being shown in several large 
cities of both Germany and Austria. 

The total insurance carried on exhibitions 
the past year was $420,349. The total 
amount of sales made was $4,347.33; sales of 
original prints, $1,560.74; sales of reproduc- 
tive prints, $1,329.82. 


PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN 


The American Federation of Arts has com- 
pleted arrangements to circulate for a year 
or more in the schools of the country Douglas 
Volk’s great portrait of Lincoln entitled 
“With Malice Toward None.” An informa- 
tive folder has been printed for free dis- 
tribution. 


PRINTS AND OTHER WORKS OF ART FOR 


SCHOOLROOMS 


Results of such work as The American 
Federation of Arts’ campaign for the place- 
ment of works of art in schoolrooms cannot 
accurately be estimated. However, few 
days have passed that a letter has not come 
to the Washington office from some part of 
the country, making inquiry concerning 
prints or casts for schoolroom use. But 
educational propaganda in art must include 
the architectural design of our school build- 
ings as well, if there is to be real and lasting 
influence upon the children. 


EDUCATIONAL PROPAGANDA 


The American Federation of Arts does not 
attempt to advise concerning actual methods 
of teaching art, but it does, and frequently 
has opportunity to, direct those who make 
such inquiries to the best sources of infor- 
mation. 


REPRESENTATION AT ANNUAL MEETINGS OF 
THE EASTERN AND WESTERN ARTS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The American Federation of Arts was 
represented this year on the programs of the 
annual meetings of the Western and Eastern 
Arts Associations. The former, which met 
in Des Moines, Iowa, March 16 to 20, was 
addressed by our Associate Secretary, who 
visited three of our chapters in Illinois and 
Iowa along his route. The Eastern Arts 
Association, which met in Syracuse April 21 
to 24, was addressed by the Secretary (Miss 
Mechlin), on “The Eternal Propaganda of 


Beauty, as Carried on by The American 
Federation of Arts.” 


READING LIST ON ART AND OTHER OCCASIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


At the request of the National Association 
of Book Publishers, the Secretary compiled 
last spring a reading list on Art. At the 
further request of the editor of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, she prepared an introduction 
to this list, which was published as the lead- 
ing article in a summer number. The 
American Federation of Arts later printed 
this reading list in the form of a folder, 
announcing the Federation’s publications. 
Wide distribution has been made through 
Public Libraries. 

The Federation also prepared a list of the 
best books on American art for foreign 
libraries at the request of the Director of 
the American Library in Paris, which he is 
distributing. The year in painting, art 
sales, leading art events, etc., was reviewed 
at the request of the editors of the American 
Year Book, and contributed for that pub- 
lication. 


ART BOOKLET 


An Art Booklet, a 32-page illustrated 
pamphlet on the significance of art to the 
average citizen, was published by The Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, at the request of the 
Haskin Information Bureau, representing 
more than 100 leading newspapers through- 
out the country, for free distribution. It 
was issued in an edition of 50,000. Two 
months after publication, 21,000 copies had 


been distributed, each upon individual 
request. Members and new contacts have 
resulted. 


RADIO TALKS 


A second series of eight radio talks under 
the auspices of The American Federation of 
Arts was broadcasted from Station WEAF, 
New York City, beginning January 23 and 
ending April 24. 


REGULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Volume XXII of the American Art Annual 
was published the last of January, containing 
“Who's Who in Art” as its special feature. 
The Amprican Magazine or Art has been 
published monthly and American Art Sales 
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has been issued monthly from December to 
June, as heretofore. A third edition of “ Art 
in Our Country” is in preparation, the second 
edition being now practically exhausted. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


Realizing the need of new lectures, The 
American Federation of Arts solicited, from 
a number of leading lecturers on art, the use 
of one lecture each, offering to pay for 
duplication. Several new lectures were thus 
added to our list; and three new lectures 
were especially prepared for us, bringing our 
total number to 41. These lectures were 
given in 81 places during the year, the 
engagements for them totaling 182. 

The Department of Public Works of 
Sydney, New South Wales, requested the 
Federation’s lectures on Civic Art for use as 
propaganda for a proposed Town Planning 
Bill there. These lectures were highly 
commended. 

Two sets of slides on American Painting 
were sent, at his order, to the Hon. Robert 
Woods Bliss, American Minister to Sweden, 
for a lecture to be given there. 


PORTFOLIO SERVICE 


Forty-five portfolios of etchings and 
original prir”s were circulated during the 
year. Seventy-eight were sold for a sum 
totaling $579.40. 


PACKAGE LIBRARY 


The Package Library, now comprising 576 
envelopes, a gain of 101 over a year ago, was 
used by persons residing in many towns and 
cities of 27 states of the Union. Eighty-four 
packages were sent out, and four books on 
art lent. 


ART MUSEUM EXTENSION 


The American Federation of Arts’ Com- 
mittee on Art Museum Extension held a 
meeting at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art on October 23. Later, in response to an 
urgent request from Raleigh, N. C., Mr. 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, one of the com- 
mittee members, visited that city and 
addressed a large audience on “The Place of 
an Art Museum in the Community.” <A 
copy of this address was deposited at the 
Washington Office for further use. 
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THE 1925 CONVENTION 


The 16th Annual Convention of The 
American Federation of Arts met in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 13 to 15, 1925, upon the 
invitation of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
It was an unqualified success. 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


During the year the Board of Directors 
has held two meetings, October 22 and 
April 8, both in New York City. 


CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP 


The American Federation of Arts has 
today 411 chapters in 45 states, the District 
of Columbia, Canada and Hawaii. Sixty- 
four new chapters have been added since 
last year. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


More than ever The American Federation 
of Arts is being used as a bureau of informa- 
tion. The educational work carried on 
through correspondence is much greater and 
more far reaching than in the past. 


COOPERATION WITH GOVERNMENTAL DEPART- 
MENTS AND OTHERS 


The American Federation of Arts is con- 
tinually in cooperation with various depart- 
ments of the Government and other national 
organizations. The Secretary served as a 
member of a group of advisers in the arts 
and also on a committee of award for the 
Carnegie Corporation, on the invitation of 
the president of that organization. She has 
also served as a member of the Museum Com- 
mittee of the American Red Cross. The 
Federation has, as heretofore, had in its 
work the generous cooperation of the 
Corcoran, Freer and National Galleries, the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Library of 
Congress. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


Increased interest was created in a build- 
ing for the National Gallery of Art by an 
exhibition of Early American Portraits, 
Miniatures and Silver shown at the National 
Museum last December, under the auspices 
of a local committee of which the Secretary 
of The American Federation of Arts was a 
member. 
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COPYRIGHT BILL 


A revision of the Copyright Bill is now 
being considered by Congress. Under 
authority from the Board, the Secretary of 
The American Federation of Arts appeared at 
the hearing on the bill before the House 
Committee on April 15, expressed the 
Federation’s approval of automatic copy- 
right, and made recommendations which 
have, it is understood, the approval of the 
Registrar of Copyrights, and of the leading 
artists, the American Art Bureau and the 
Association of Picture Publishers. 


LOSS BY DEATH 


The Federation has sustained two serious 
vice-presidents Mr. 
Toledo Mr. 


losses by the death of 
Edward D. Libbey of 
Ralph King of Cleveland. 


and 


OFFICES 


The Main Office of The American Federa- 
tion of Arts is still in the historic Octagon 
House in Washington, owned by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. A force of 
twenty-four persons carries the work of the 
Federation; twenty of these are in the main 
office, while two are in our New York office 
in the Metropolitan Museum, and two are 
in our western office at the University of 
Nebraska. The Sage Foundation Building 
in New York is annually the scene of an 
initial showing of our exhibitions of “* Prints 
for the Home.” 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES 


The American Federation of Arts has 
approximately 6,050 members and 
distributed in 1,000 


There has been a gain in active members, a 


sub- 
scribers over cities. 
loss In associate members, and a gain in 
Three more persons have be- 
twelve have become 
One of the most 
gratifying incidents of the year was an 
unsolicited gift of $1,000 from Mr. William 
H. Singer, the well-known artist. It is our 
hope that in course of time endowment may 
be secured which will make it unnecessary 
Only 
the nucleus of such a fund now exists, $6,800. 
A great deal of the work that The American 
Federation of Arts does, and perhaps the 
most valuable, is of an educational sort that 
cannot produce revenue. 


subseribers. 
come life members; 


sustaining members. 


for us to annually seek outside aid. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


It is true that the scope and activities of 
the Federation have steadily grown. This 
growth has been largely in response to 
request, with the purpose of meeting obvious 
needs. But if the amount of accomplish- 
ment seems impressive, let it be understood 
that the record does not show the tenth part 
of what it might have shown had the facili- 
ties been greater. The knowledge and 
appreciation of art could be greatly increased 
through an efficient publicity service. There 
is need for an educational director; for field 
secretaries to assist in the establishment of 
art museums and organizing art associations; 
for good lecturers on art. These are but a 
few of the opportunities awaiting The 
American Federation of Arts when sufficient 
funds are available. 

The American Federation of Arts is in 
part, through its work in the schools, 
colleges and communities, helping to increase 
an appreciation of the normal place of the 
arts in human life, which will, without a 
doubt, work wonders in years to come in 
our national life, through a manifold enrich- 
ment. This is our purpose and our hope. 

Lemna Mecurin, 
Secretary. 


The Report of the Secretary has been 
printed in full, with financial statement, 
statistical tables, list of Chapters, Life and 
Sustaining Members and other data. Copies 
were mailed to all chapters on June 8. 


An interesting account of The Cloisters, 
the recently opened branch of the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, is given in the 
May issue of the Museum’s Bulletin. This 
was written by Mr. Joseph Breck, Assistant 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum, and 
illustrated by a number of beautiful cuts, 
showing different views of The Cloisters. 

Mr. Breck has also recently written a 
comprehensive description of The Cloisters, 
which has been published by the Museum 
and may now be obtained therefrom. This 
is an octavo volume of 58 pages, containing 
30 illustrations and a map. It will un- 
doubtedly be found interesting and valuable 
by all those interested in Romanesque and 
Gothie art. 


HUMANITY AND JUSTICE—WAR MEMORIAL 


BY 


HERBERT ADAMS 


WINCHESTER, MASS. 


ORIENTA 


FOUNTAIN FIGURE 


BY 


ERNEST WISE KEYSER 


SPRING FAIR, RONDA 


A PASTEL 


A. SHELDON PENNOYER 


RECENTLY SHOWN AT THE MACBETH GALLERIES, NEW YORK 


PAINTINGS FROM SPAIN BY A. SHELDON 
PENNOYER 


BY HELEN COMSTOCK 


T IS not only because A. Sheldon Pen- 

noyer left the beaten track of the tourist 
that his recent oils and pastels of Spain 
achieved particular distinction. Mr. Pen- 
noyer succeeded in presenting the Spanish 
landscape and the Spanish people in an 
obviously “‘different” manner because his 
approach was an informal one. ‘The artist 
who possesses the rare gift of intimacy, the 
ability to establish himself quickly in friendly 
accord with his subject, makes his pictures 
unusual without seeming to strive for an 
effect. He is able to penetrate beneath the 
surface and bring the peculiarities native to 
the subject into view. All that is bizarre and 
theatrical in Spain—and consequently some- 
thing of a snare to the painter—this artist 
eliminated at the start. His pictures main- 
tain a casual air without being sketchy or 
inadequate. 

In the group of pastels recently shown in 


the Macbeth Galleries in New York were 
several done at Grazalema, an ancient village 
of the Moors, which is a little off the regular 
track of the traveller, although not far from 
it. It is not far from Ronda, where every 
artist stops to paint the famous gorge and 
bridge, and where Mr. Pennoyer made 
several drawings which are enjoyable for 
their structural solidarity. Grazalema lies 
between three mountain peaks, and the road 
up to the village is so steep that no auto- 
mobile can enter it. Once there, the artist is 
repaid with a vision of little white houses 
which seem to eddy around the base of the 
mountains, making a pattern in line and 
color that had unusual interest for Mr. Pen- 
noyer, who is exceptionally responsive to 
design. Evening shadows that leave sharp 
blue notches in the hills form an interesting 
play of line in “Grazalema of the Limestone 
Peaks,” and “The Village Sentinel” shows 
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A GYPSY GALLANT 


A. SHELDON PENNOYER 


RECENTLY SHOWN AT THE ANDERSON GALLERIES, NEW YORK 


one of these Jagged points of rock a monu- 
mental mass of gray with the white houses so 
many specks of insignificance around its base. 

Mr. Pennoyer is unusually successful in 
handling a landscape in pastel because he 
makes his picture rich, full and complete. 
He treats the medium with the dignity that 
most artists accord only to oil. His pastels 
have so much depth that when several of his 
San Francisco Exposition subjects were 
shown in the American Water Color Society’s 
show in New York several years ago the 
critics unanimously referred to them as being 
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in gouache. He has worked in pastel for a 
number of years, beginning with his early 
student days under Giuseppe Casciaro in 
Rome. The Italian pastels that he brought 
back with him from Europe were shown at 
Doll and Richards in Boston, and his first 
exhibition anywhere, in his native California, 
consisted of the Panama-Pacific pastels ex- 
hibited in San Francisco. Perhaps the 
reason why Mr. Pennoyer is so successful 
with the medium is because it combines the 
two things in which he is most interested, 


draughtsmanship and color. He began his 


¢POR QUE NO? 


A. SHELDON PENNOYER 


RECENTLY SHOWN AT THE ANDERSON GALLERIES, NEW YORK 


career as a student of architecture, and 
because of his early training he has never 
taken liberties with structure, pleading 
“artistic license.” His pastel looking down 
from the top of Ronda bridge on its own 
brown walls is an excellent example of a 
drawing that is full and free and animated, 
and yet has none of the tightness that the 
architectural viewpoint might have imposed 
upon his style. 

In both the oils and the pastels one is 
impressed with the rightness of the middle 
tones and the clarity of the shadows. This 


artist has not been content simply to look 
upon Spain in a blaze of sunset changing her 
old walls to gold, although he can do that 
kind of subject very well when he turns his 
attention toit. But for the most part he has 
been interested in more subtle effects of 
light shadow. A church with pinkish walls 
already enveloped in the first gray of evening 
is at the base of a hill whose summit still 
keeps the hot gold of the setting sun. A 
street fair in Ronda is quite in shadow, and 
the black garments of the people and the 
colors of the balloons come forward through 
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PUENTE DE SAN MARTIN, TOLEDO 


A. SHELDON PENNOYER 


RECENTLY SHOWN AT THE ANDERSON GALLERIES, NEW YORK 


the soft, warm gray. A picture of a saddler’s 
shop in Ronda is more sunny and brings 
together many pure colors, the red of the 
wares in the shop, the yellow of an awning 
which casts a grateful bar of shade across the 
purchasers in the street, and the clear blue 
of the sky. 

Among the paintings, which were shown at 
the Anderson Galleries at the same time the 
pastels were shown at Macbeth’s, were sev- 
eral of some old Toledo patios whose quality 
of informality was particularly agreeable. 
There was no straining for an effect but only 
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a friendly recording of the life that went on 
in the shaded recesses where the sun reached 
only the upper spaces, touching some old 
hanging or curtain, stretched across a line 
from balcony to balcony and leaving the 
figures beneath to their cool seclusion and 
animated gossip. 

Mr. Pennoyer began primarily as a land- 
scape painter but has always had an interest 
in portraits, and there are several figure sub- 
jects from the recent exhibition which were 
exceptional. ‘The painting of a gipsy girl 
in red, “Conchita del Sacre Monte,” is an 


PUENTE DE ALCANTARA, TOLEDO 


unusual “‘mantilla subject”; the animation 
of the young girl is emphasized by the flutter- 
ing of the white lace around her pretty face, 
for she is out of doors and the breeze through 
the trees lifts the lace that cascades down 
from her high comb.+ 

Sheldon Pennoyer was born in Oakland, 
California, but his art training began in 
Paris, where he went, as a college sophomore, 
to try out for the competitions in architecture 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts. He was suc- 
cessful, but before he was admitted he had 
come under the influence of a painter, 
Alexander Robinson, with whom he had his 
first lessons in water-color during a summer 
in Volendam in Holland. Robinson per- 
suaded him that he was to be a painter and 
not an architect, but he continued to work 
for his entrance into the Beaux Arts simply 
to complete what he had undertaken. Once 
he had that behind him, he turned again to 
painting and soon was in the Academie Julien 
and later studied under Lucien Simone and 


A. SHELDON PENNOYER 


RECENTLY SHOWN AT THE ANDERSON GALLERIES, NEW YORK 


René Menard. Then came the Italian 
studies, already mentioned, under Casciaro, 
and for a time he returned to this country for 
a brief term at the Pennsylvania Academy 
with Daniel Garber. <A later period with 
John C. Johansen in New York and Harold 
Speed in London rounded out his student 
period. During the war he was in the 
camouflage corps with the 40th Engineers. 
As a result of his experience he made a series 
of charcoal drawings of the front which were 
shown at the Ehrich Galleries about three 
years ago. 

Mr. Pennoyer has been painting a number 
of portraits recently; among them was one 
of Canon Carnegie, sub-dean of Westminster 
and rector of St. Margaret’s, which was 
shown in both New York and Boston. ‘This 
most recent work from Spain, which he has 
just brought back to this country after a 
seven-month visit, divides its interest rather 
evenly between landscape and figure and 
maintains a high standard of merit in both. 


!This painting was reproduced in the May number of the AMerican MaGazine or Art. 
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OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 


When, at the closing session of the Annual 
Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, Mr. Milton B. Medary assumed 
the office of President to which he had just 
been elected, he said, in the course of a brief 
address, that while it was desirable that 
every effort should be made to improve 
public taste and increase on the part of the 
people an appreciation of art, more impor- 
tant still was it that art should flourish, 
that our art itself should be of first quality. 

He was eminently right; art in itself is of 
the utmost consequence, and unless we are 
agreed on this premise we will get nowhere. 
It is not what the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Italians or the people of France thought of 
the art produced in their periods of artistic 
supremacy, but the art itself which signifies. 
This country will not be remembered in the 
future by the number of its citizens who 
visit art museums but by the quality of the 
art the few produce. In this field, quality, 
not quantity, counts. 
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J. Monroe Hewlett, speaking at the same 
meeting, reminded those in attendance of 
the determination of the people of Seville, 
away back in the time of Columbus, to rear 
a cathedral in that city so grand and so 
beautiful that those coming after them 
would count them mad to have ever at- 
tempted it. 

It is not the appreciation of the public 
which gives dignity and beauty to the Lin- 
coln Memorial, designed by Henry Bacon, 
to Saint-Gaudens’ Adams Memorial, to 
LaF arge’s window of The Ascension; to the 
contrary they in themselves, much more 
than any teacher, engender appreciation, 
give to the people who see them a knowledge 
and understanding of the meaning of art. 
To be sure, production and appreciation 
must go hand in hand. We must have ap- 
preciation in order to have production; we 
must have fine production in order to exer- 
cise appreciation; but it is art itself, let us 
say again, which is of the utmost moment. 
No great work of art has long been unappre- 
ciated by the people, and even today, when 
discussion is rife as to what is good and 
what is not, there is common agreement 
in regard to the great works of past gener- 
ations. 

A widespread interest in art is greatly to 
be desired, and the fact that this interest is 
rapidly growing in this country gives good 
reason for satisfaction, but we should not 
forget that if the torch of art is to be carried 
on it must be through a cultivation of the 
super-talented; we must strive to see that 
our artists are encouraged, that opportunity 
is given them to produce and to produce 
under favorable circumstances. We must 
cultivate among children not merely appre- 
ciation of what is fine but recognition of 
genus. The hope of art in America rests 
not in the layman and his organization but in 
the artist and his inspiration. Art itself is 
of supreme Importance. 

In this connection it is a satisfaction to 
realize and to remind ourselves that here in 
America art of a very fine quality is being 
produced, art which we have good reason to 
believe will endure through the ages. 

Leopold Stokowski, on receiving the Gold 
Medal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in recognition of his service in the field 
of music, said that he had the greatest ad- 
miration for what the architects of Americé 


JOSEPH PENNELL 


have done, for, knowing the great art of the 
world and holding reverently in memory the 
great traditions, they have produced and are 
producing an art no less fine but essentially 
of their own generation. Because of un- 
precedented opportunity American archi- 
tects are producing today art of an essen- 
tially superior sort. 

Much the same ts true of American sculp- 
tors. As Charles Moore pointed out in his 
welcoming address at the first session of The 
American Federation of Arts’ Annual Con- 
vention, there are no less than thirty notable 
monuments, works in sculpture by American 
sculptors, in the city of Washington, a record 
as high, if not higher, than that of any city 
of the Old World. There is scarcely a city in 
America today which cannot point proudly 
to some superior work in sculpture by an 
American sculptor. 

In painting in the last century we have 
produced a John LaFarge, a Winslow Homer, 
a George Inness, a Cecilia Beaux, to name 
only a few. In the crafts we have today 
iron workers, makers of stained glass, wood- 
carvers, silversmiths, tapestry weavers and 
others whose products vie with the best that 
the past has produced. 


BRONZE PANEL IN RELIEF 


BY ADAM PIETZ 


When in the early nineties of the last cen- 
tury the Great White City rose on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, opportunity was afforded 
our untried painters, sculptors and archi- 
tects to produce superb works of art, works 
on a monumental seale. And, be it said to 
their everlasting honor, they were not found 
wanting. 

Whether or not we are an artistic people 
must be evidenced not by the number of 
books on art we read, or the lectures or ex- 
hibitions we attend, but by the quality and 
the quantity of our art production. Art 
itself must be given first place. 


NOTES 


An announcement of na- 
tion-wide interest was that 
made recently of the be- 
quest of the late Joseph 
Fennell of almost his entire 
estate—capital, prints, paintings, manu- 
scripts, books and copyrights—to the United 
States Government for the Division of Prints 
of the library of Congress. Mr. Pennell’s 
estate is estimated at something over $250,- 


PENNELL 
BEQUEST TO 
THE NATION 
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000. This represents the joint earnings of 
Mrs. Pennell and himself, and during her 
lifetime it is left in trust to her. After her 
death it will become the property of the 
nation. 

Mr. Pennell directed in his will that the 
capital should be kept intact and known as 
the “Pennell Fund,” the income of which 
is to be used for three purposes. These are 
to purchase additions to the collection of 
Whistleriana which was presented to the 
Library some years ago by Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell; to provide for the formation of a 
collection to be known as the “J. and E. R. 
Pennell Collection,’ which will include all 
the books, drawings, manuscripts and the 
like in his possession at the time of his death; 
and to establish a Caleographic Museum in 
connection with the Library by the acquire- 
ment of etched plates and lithographic stones 
of dead artists, from which prints may be 
made and sold at a nominal price to art 
students and others. 

Of all the benefits which Mr. Pennell’s 
will bestows, perhaps the last named is the 
most far-reaching, providing, as it will, an 
authoritative source from which examples of 
the work of the leading American print- 
makers may always be obtaimed at reason- 
able cost. It was his hope that through his 
example other artists, publishers and print 
sellers might be encouraged to give their 
plates and stones, and that in this way the 
United States might build a museum similar 
to the Regia Calcografia in Rome, the French 
Calcographie du Louvre, which is in the 
Musée National du Louvre, and the Calco- 
grafia Nacional in Madrid. ‘Through these 
museums, as many know, it is possible to 
obtain prints by the great artists of France, 
Ttaly and Spain at prices which all can 
afford. 

In providing for the purchase of original 
prints for addition to the Pennell Collection, 
Mr. Pennell stipulated that the works shall 
be by modern artists of any nationality and 
that they shall be of the greatest excellence. 
He requested that the prints be selected and 
purchased by a committee of three—the 
Chief of the Division of Prints for the time 
being, an etcher and a lithographer of artis- 
tic eminence, the latter two to be chosen by 
the Curator of the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, the Director of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, and the Chief of the Division 
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of Prints of the Library of Congress, thus 
providing a majority representation of prac- 
ticing artists. 

In making this great gift to the nation 
Mr. Pennell gave as his reason that the 
United States was now making considerable 
outlays for the purchase of prints and en- 
couraging art and artists, and had, in fact, 
encouraged him. Thus he has enriched for 
future generations one of the sources of his 
own inspiration. 


The spirit of Joseph Pen- 
nell, keen of wit, yet sensi- 
MEMORIAL _ tive in the highest degree to 
MEETING, the fine things of life and 
PHILADELPHIA, of art, drew to the Pennsyl- 
MAY 18 vania Academy of the Fine 
Arts on the evening of May 
18 a crowd of men and women eager to pay 
to his memory as well as to his art their 
personal tributes. 

No figure in the American art world was 
more striking than that of Joseph Pennell, 
and not once but a hundred times did he 
strike with barbed wit to the very heart of his 
co-workers and the much belabored, though 
always loved city of his birth, Philadelphia. 

His positive nature and his even more 
positive statements, whenever he spoke in 
public, aided immeasurably in keeping alive 
and meaningful issues of art which affect 
modern American civilization in the shaping 
of cities and the preservation of the peace 
and beauty of the countryside. 

Joseph Pennell “belonged” in every sense 
of the word to all the great art organizations 
of the country, whether or not he were an 
active member, and whether or not he at- 
tended in person the meetings of such 
institutions. 

On the evening of May 18 his spirit again 
united the numerous art bodies of his native 
city, and a demonstration of love and enthu- 
siasm, seldom seen in Philadelphia, over- 
flowed Gallery B at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts and spread out in 
every direction through the corridors and 
up the stairs. 

To pay homage to a great art spirit eight 
Philadelphia organizations with which, in 
life, he was associated, met in the halls of 
ane historic Academy. They were the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
the Philadelphia Sketch Club, the Fellow- 
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ship of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, The Philadelphia Water Color 
Club, The Philadelphia Art Alliance, the 
Philadelphia Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects, the Print Club, and the T Square 
Club. 

John Frederick Lewis, President of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
presided, and men and women who knew the 
many-sided genius of Joseph Pennell gave 
of their personal recollections. 

From all sections of the country telegrams 
and letters of appreciation poured in during 
the meeting, bearing the tribute of many 
individuals and organizations. 

There were messages from the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, from the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art, the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, The 
American Federation of Arts, and the 
National Academy of Design. 

But the personality of Joseph Pennell 
penetrated beyond the official sanctum of 
the institution, and the letters from the di- 
rectors of museums and from Mr. Pennell’s 
friends reflected this rich, personal contact. 

C. Powell Minnigerode, Director of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, expressed a tribute 
voiced again in the letters of other directors 
when he wrote: 

* Joseph Pennell was one of the really great 
American artists. He exerted a strong in- 
fluence in the development of art in this 
country. He was, at all times, a staunch 
champion for those things which he con- 
sidered good, and he was also an indefati- 
gable fighter against those things which he 
considered unworthy. The work which he 
accomplished in his etchings, the valuable 
contributions made by him and Mrs. Pennell 
to the art literature of this country in their 
writings, and his great service to the world 
at large in donating to his country the valu- 
able collection of material relating to Whist- 
ler which is now in the Library of Congress, 
all stamp Joseph Pennell as one who has 
rendered great public service. 

“His work in many fields will live after 
him and will constitute for all time to come 
the finest memorial to him.” 

More personal is the appreciation of I. A. 
Whiting, Director of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, who wrote: ‘His was a stimulating 
influence. He managed to keep our thoughts 
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alert and helped to prevent stagnation. 
One might not always agree with his pro- 
nouncements, but one could not but realize 
(possibly after the event, if not at the time!) 
the advantage of being forced to think anew 
about things regarding which our thoughts 
might easily become formalized. 

“We will all miss his unique personality 
and his fresh contributions to the art of our 
time and to art discussions. 

“We in the Cleveland Print Club also 
further lament the fact that we will never 
see the plate of an industrial subject which 
he had arranged to do for us this spring in 
Cleveland.” 

Perhaps most interesting of all the brilliant 
addresses were those of Timothy Cole, per- 
sonal friend and noted colleague, and of J. 
Bertram Lippincott, Mr. Pennell’s publisher. 

“Mr. Pennell had his own ideas about 
everything,” said Mr. Lippincott, “‘and it 
was most interesting to hear his ideas. One 
of the difficulties which publishers had was 
to get him to eliminate the frank statements 
in regard to individuals, living or dead. 

“Tt is necessary to do this in order to 
avoid an injunction or lawsuit. Such a con- 
dition might help a novel, but it would not 
help such books as Mr. and Mrs. Pennell 
wrote. While the author is responsible, 
the publisher gets the blame and has to 
stand for it. We never had any lawsuits, 
and only one violent letter. 

“IT was always glad to see Mr. Pennell 
and would look him up whenever his voice 
was heard in our office, and his voice was 
quite audible. I became fond of Mr. 
Pennell from the first time we met. He 
possessed a magnetism which charmed me. 
No one was like him in any way. He never 
scolded me for the helplessness of our estab- 
lishment—the heads of departments got 
that. 

“You who have read ‘The Adventures of 
an Illustrator’ may have noticed his com- 
ments on American  publishers—what 
wretched mortals they were; yet he in- 
cluded among his illustrations the picture 
of one American publisher. 

“The loss of Mr. Pennell is a serious one. 
I can think of nobody who could show the 
power of industrial plants or the hugeness 
of buildings in his drawings without exag- 
gerating them, as did Mr. Pennell. 

“When dining in his company, it was in- 


teresting to observe the effect of his frank 
criticisms on people who did not know him 
well. And yet, while he seldom praised a 
person, what he said against anybody never 
did them any harm and was not intended to. 
It always seemed to me that he adopted an 
unnatural pose for the purpose of individual- 
izing himself. To me he was perfectly fas- 
cinating, and I will always regret that I did 
not try to see more of him.” 

Recollections of Pennell as an etcher were 
told by Blanche Dillaye; of Pennell from 
the standpoint of a collector of his prints by 
John F. Braun; from the viewpoint of friend 
by Agnes Repplier; and, from that of a col- 
lector of Pennell books, by H. Devitt Welsh, 
who announced also preparations for a com- 
prehensive exhibition of Pennell’s works in 
all media to be held under the auspices of 
the Print Club of Philadelphia in October. 
As a foreword to that memorial exhibition, 
and as a lasting tribute to the genius of a 
great American, the address of Timothy 
Cole, made at the Memorial Meeting, in the 
old Academy will take its place. 

Dorotuy GRAPLY. 


The efforts of the Phila- 
delphia Print Club to en- 
American — print 

makers, and to bring about 
a renaissance of prints, culminated two 
years ago in the establishment of an annual 
salon of etchings produced within the year 
by American artists. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PRINT CLUB courage 


So enthusiastic has been the response of 
the etchers that the present exhibition, the 
third to be held at the Club, 1614 Latimer 
Street, marks the permanent endowment 
of the Charles M. Lea prize as an annual 
event, and the raising of its value to $100. 

Ktchings were submitted this year by 
ninety-six American artists, residents of six- 
teen states spreading from coast to coast 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Sixty contestants passed the jury 
test, and more than eighty prints, occupying 
three galleries, have been hung. 

The opening of the two smaller rooms as 
galleries to house the competitive exhibition 
is another of this year’s innovations. 

The award of the Charles M. Lea prize 
was made on the basis of pure etched line as 
contrasted with dry-point and aquatint. 
It was found by the jury that many Ameri- 
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ETCHING BY FREDERICK G. HALL 


AWARDED THE CHARLES M. LEA PRIZE 


can artists obtain interesting effects through 
an evasion of such line rather than through 
its study and cultivation. A variety of the 
prints used dry-point or aquatint, or a 
combination of the two. 

The prize was awarded to Frederick G. 
Hall of Boston for his etching titled ‘* Maison 
des Cariatides, Dijon,” and honorable men- 
tions given “San Gimignano” by 
‘rnest D. Roth and a marine study by 
Charles H. Woodbury. 

Mr. Hall works meticulously and slowly, 
perfecting each plate before turning to a 
new subject, and prefers quality of technique 
and design to quantity of output. 

Many names in the list of contributors are 
virtually unknown, while others come from 
the middle and far west to make their debut 
among artists of the east. 


were 
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The Print Club salon is catholic in taste, 
though high in standard. Serious work of 
any school of thought is admitted, and the 
present exhibition gives abundant oppor- 
tunity to study various tendencies ranging 
from the most academic to the most modern- 
istic in subject matter and handling. 

It is the aim of the Club to make of this 
annual event a true cross-section of con- 
temporary American accomplishment in the 
realm of prints: to bring to public notice 
hitherto unknown artists whose work merits 
encouragement, and to present, as far as is 
possible, a comprehensive survey of each 
year’s activity in the field of American 
etching. 

In addition to the work of artists whose 
homes are scattered among sixteen states, 
the exhibition includes prints from American 
etchers in Canada, Hawaii, England and 
France. 


DRG: 


The opening of the Eckley 

IN Brinton Coxe, Jr., wing of 

PHILADELPHIA the University of Pennsyl- 

vania Museum was the 

outstanding event in Philadelphia art circles 
during the month of May. 

The new wing, superbly arranged, places 
on public view for the first time the much 
discussed archaeological collections —un- 
earthed by the Museum’s own expedition 
in Bethshan, Palestine, where were found 
the first Christian basilica; the pylon, 
columns, doorways and windows from the 
Palace of King Merenptah at Memphis: 
remarkable decorative bas-reliefs in granite 
from the Palace of King Assurnasirpal at 
ancient Nimrud, similar to the reliefs from 
the same palace in the British Museum and 
all excavated by Layard in 1845-47; the 
entire collection of objects unearthed at Ur 
of the Chaldees by the joint expedition of the 
British and University Museums and includ- 
ing the first known piece of sculpture, a 
copper bull made five thousand years ago, 
and a small mosaic cylinder column which is 
the first known example of the use of a 
column in the history of architecture. 

There are ten rooms in the new wing, the 
two large galleries on the upper and lower 
floors housing respectively the collection of 
Egyptian sculpture and the architectural 
pleces. 


The sculpture provides a survey of 
Egyptian art from earliest times to the 
latest’ dynasties, especially interesting to 
artists being the original medels taken from 
the studios of the ancients and used in the 
process of reduction or enlargement. Paral- 
leling these are sketches made by the 
painters, and one drawing for a relief laid 
out in black and white, showing the method 
used by the artist, but never actually cut. 

Other rooms are devoted to collections of 
the arts cf Persia, Arabia, and Nubia. 

An important event of the month was 
also the architectural exhibition held by the 
T Square Club and the Philadelphia Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects, in the 
galleries of the Art Alliance, at which the 
Chapters medal of honor was conferred 
upon the building for the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, erected at Sixteenth 


and Arch Streets by the Philadelphia 
architects, Stewardson and Page. ‘The 


award is always based upon work accom- 
plished as differentiated from work projected. 

While the architectural studies and a few 
pieces of sculpture occupy the galleries of 
the Art Alliance, the gardens and Ritten- 
house Square contain the biennial exhibition 
of out-of-door sculpture sponsored by the 
Art Alliance and the Fairmount Park Art 
Association. The majority of the pieces 
shown are usual in design, playing about 
the motifs of baby fountains, nymphs, and 
other classical fantasies. 

Two interesting collections gathered by 
Philadelphians have been shown at the 
Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial Hall, 
during the month, one being A. Edward 
Newton’s collection of water-colors, draw- 
ings, engravings and books by William 
Blake; the other a selected group from the 
collection of Isaac H. Lea—the very first 
private collection of art works in Phila- 
delphia—begun in 1829 and now loaned for 
display by Mr. Lea’s descendants. It 
contains paintings of the Italian and French 
schools from about 1300 through the eight- 
eenth century, with one portrait by the 
Philadelphia artist Uhle of the collector 
himself. 

As part of its celebration of the 150 years 
of American Independence, the School of 
Design for Women has placed on view three 
period rooms which illustrate the three 
epochs in American interior decoration, from 
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the simplicity of the drawing room of 1776 
to the super-ornateness of 1876 and_ the 
sumptuous but less crowded atmosphere of 
1926. The 1876 room is especially interest- 
ing, and it was upon this period that the 
school concentrated when it encountered 
difficulty in gathering material of late nine- 
teenth century furnishings. It is said to 
be the first showing anywhere of such a 
room in conjunction with the earlier and 
later developments of American taste. 

Among the smaller exhibitions of the 
month are those at the Sketch Club, the 
showing of Rodin bronzes at the new Kayser 
and Allman Gallery, exhibitions of work by 
members held at the gallery of the Society 
of Allied Arts, a society devoted mainly to 
art as applied to commercial work, illustra- 
tion and decoration, and the exhibition of 
portraits by the Viennese artist Alice 
Boscowitz, pupil of the famous Von Lenbach, 
at the Newman Gallery. 

The medal of the Sketch Club went this 
year to Antonio P. Martino for “Early 
Morning,” and honorable mentions to Ben 
Solowey for “The Bridge,’ and Remick 
Neeson, a newcomer in the local art world, 
for “Still-life.” 

Many Philadelphia artists are now busy 
finishing work for the various buildings of the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition. Those who 
are at work upon the Pennsylvania State 
Building are George Harding, in charge of 
the ensemble design for the entire exhibition 
space, Daniel Garber, Joseph T. Pearson, 
Alice IKent Stoddard, Arthur Meltzer, 
Howard McAllister, Dominic D’Imperio, 
Paul Domyille, Charles Summers and 
Rudolph Nickel, while enlargements from 
Pennell’s industrial lithographs will con- 
stitute a decorative feature of the wall 
devoted to industry. The recently com- 
pleted murals for the State Supreme Court 
by Violet Oakley will occupy the law room 
of the building, and work by Alexander 
Stirling Calder, Samuel Yellin, and Charles 
Grafly will also be shown. 

The architect of the building is Ralph B. 
Bencker, and the exterior series of historical 
reliefs are being executed by Louis Milione 
and John Bateman under the supervision of 
Nicola D’Ascenzo, who is in charge of the 
exterior ensemble and who is designing the 


stained glass lantern which will be the 
feature of the great entrance rotunda. 
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Groups symbolizing the state’s development 
in agriculture and industry are also being 
executed by Milione and Bateman. 

As its contribution to the spirit of the 
Sesquicentennial, the Art Alliance is issuing 
a new series of Philadelphia views from 
original designs by Philadelphia artists. 
Among them will be the new Delaware River 
Bridge by E. H. Suydam, children at play 
in Rittenhouse Square by Jessie Willcox 
Smith, episodes in the lives of Penn and 
Franklin by Thornton’ Oakley, and other 
designs by Ethel Betts Bains and Anna 
Wheelen Betts. 

A travelling exhibition of the work accom- 
plished in arts and crafts by members of the 
Bezalel school and art center of Palestine 
was brought to this city late in May by the 
founder of the center, Prof. Boris Schatz, 
who hopes to interest Americans in the school 
which has as its objective the promotion and 
preservation of Jewish arts. 

Dorotuy GRAFLY. 


Plans are progressing for 
the new art museum in 
connection with the Yale 
School of Fine Arts. The 
construction of this building, which has 
been made possible through the gift of 
$1,000,000 from two anonymous donors, is 
to be started immediately and, it is expected, 
will be ready for occupancy in October, 1927. 

The new building will stand on the corner 
of High and Chapel Streets, opposite the 
present Art School. The main floor will 
contain on one side an exhibition gallery for 
sculpture 113 feet long, and behind this 
another room which can be used for lecture 
and exhibition purposes; on the opposite 
frontage will be the School’s administration 
offices and a large classroom. The mezza- 
nine floor will be devoted to five class- 
rooms. 

The Jarves Collection, which has been 
characterized as the finest group of Italian 
primitives in America, will occupy the High 
Street side of the second floor. The Trum- 
bull and early American collection will be 
housed in a large gallery in the center of 
the Chapel Street wing. This will be sur- 
rounded by smaller rooms in which the 
Belgian collection of prints and loan collee- 
tions will be exhibited. On the third floor 
there will be several large studios providing 


YALE’S 
ART MUSEUM 


OLD TRAIL DRIVERS—A MONUMENTAL WORK IN SCULPTURE BY GUTZON BORGLUM 


TO BE ERECTED IN SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


THE LEADER OF THE HERD DRIVERS IS SEEN RUSHING FORWARD TO TELL THE 


GUIDE THAT THE COWS HAVE SENSED WATER AND THAT A STAMPEDE, WITH ITS DANGER TO LIFE AND PROPERTY, IS IMMINENT 


working space for members of the faculty 
and advanced students. 

A number of notable additions have 
recently been made to the university’s 
permanent collections to be housed in the 
new building. .These include the gift of 
Mr. Archer M. Huntington of a collection 
of mural and ceiling paintings by Blashfield, 
Vedder and Mowbray, a monumental 
mantelpiece by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and 
a series of carved wood panels by Karl 
Bitter. Mr. Maitland F. Griggs of New 
York has presented a group of five notable 
examples of mediaeval French sculpture; 
and from Frederic G. Achelis of Greenwich, 
Conn., has come a valuable collection of 
Rembrandt and Diirer prints which were 
assembled by his father. Mr. Duncan 
Phillips of Washington, D. C., is the donor 
of a portrait of an old man, attributed to the 
school of Rembrandt. In addition to these, 


there are a number of fine marble doorways 
as well as flooring, columns and balusters, 
which can be used in the construction of the 
museum. 

Most of these recent gifts are admirably 
described and illustrated in the first number 
of the Bulletin of the Associates in Fine 
Arts at Yale University, an informal associa- 
tion which was formed more than a year ago 
for the purpose of promoting appreciation 
among the graduates, students and friends 
of the university of what it already owns in 
the way of fine works of art, also to stimulate 
a sense of responsibility for the preservation 
of, and a desire to enlarge, these collections; 
and “‘to assist in furnishing broader and 
better opportunities for research and publica- 
tion in fine art matters.” 

This bulletin reports favorably on the 
various activities of the Yale galleries and 
of the School of Fine Arts, which is under the 
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capable direction of Dean Everett V. 
Meeks. Among other indications of pro- 


eress brought out in this report is the fact 
that during the past year there were four 
hundred and ninety-four cases of election in 
fine arts courses, as compared with two 
hundred and thirty-two of the previous 
year. The technical and professional courses 
of the school have also been well attended: 
in fact the school is said to have reached the 
limit of the number of students it may 
accept in all the professional courses, with 
its present staff, quarters and equipment. 


The Atlanta Art Associa- 
tion has been made the 
‘recipient of a munificent 
gift. Mrs. J. M. High of 
that city has presented her 
magnificent home on Peachtree Street to 
be used as a permanent museum of art for 
the city of Atlanta. The gift is made as a 
memorial to the late James Madison High, 
founder of one of the leading mercantile 
establishments of Atlanta, and will be 
known as The High Museum of Art. 

The High residence is a large, two-story 


A MUSEUM 
OF ART FOR 
ATLANTA, GA. 


house of pure Georgian architecture, con- 
taining eighteen rooms, and is said to be 
admirably adapted for museum purposes. 
On the ground floor are a number of spacious 
rooms which will provide the long perspec- 
tive necessary for the best arrangement of 
sculpture. Upstairs there are well-lighted 
smaller rooms which will be especially well 
adapted for the display of certain paintings, 
while the magnificent hallways will provide 
artistic setting for and larger 
paintings. Surrounding the house are beau- 
tiful grounds with a fountain, walks and 
shrubbery, forming an ideal setting for a 
Museum of Art. 

The Atlanta Art Association was founded 
twenty-five years ago by a small group of 


bronzes 


art lovers whose hope it was that some day 
there would be established in Atlanta an 
art museum of equal beauty and importance 
with those of the great art centers. Since 
that time the organization has steadily 
grown, holding annual exhibitions and 
gradually building up a permanent collection 
of worth-while works of art. This collection 
now includes approximately thirty paint- 
ings, Which have been purchased or acquired 
as gifts from time to will 


time. These 
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form the nucleus of the great collection 
which it is hoped will some day be housed in 
the High Museum of Art. The president 
of the Art Association is Mr. J. Carroll 
Payne. The executive committee is headed 
by Mr. J. J. Haverty as chairman, and 
includes Mrs. Samuel M. Inman, Robert S. 
Parker, Robert L. Foreman and A. Ten 
Eyek Brown. 

In connection with the new museum of 
art it is planned to conduct an art school, 
and to extend its usefulness in every field so 
far as means will permit. The Museum will 
be formally opened in October with a 
notable loan exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture. 


The permanent collection 
of the Fine Arts Gallery of 
San Diego, California, has 
been enriched by an 
anonymous gift of eleven 
oil paintings of notable 
character. These paintings were selected 
from the inaugural exhibition which has 
been on view in the Gallery since its opening 
in February, and represent old and modern 
masters of the Spanish, French, Flemish, 
Dutch and American schools. 

Included in the French group is an im- 
pressionistic ‘painting by Albert Andre, 
entitled “The Garden of the Tuileries”; a 
Corot landscape painted in 1872; Gustave 
Courbet’s “Silent Pool”; and a decorative 
composition by Jean-Marc Nattier entitled 
“Louis XV and Madame de Bourbon Conti.” 

The American artists represented in this 
collection are John Sloan and Arthur Teed. 
Mr. Sloan's painting is a recent work entitled 
“Ttalian Procession, New York City.” The 
painting by Mr. Teed is an Oriental subject 
entitled “Color of Arabia.” 

The Netherlands find expression in this 
group in two pictures, one from Holland, the 
other from Belgium. The former is the 


RECENT 
ACQUISITIONS 
OF THE SAN 

DIEGO MUSEUM 


work of Nicholas Maes, and represents a 
little girl in shimmering silver and blue 


dress, seated by a fountain. ‘This painting 
dates from about 1665-70 and is well known 
to connoisseurs and collectors. The Belgian 
example is a colossal arched altarpiece by 
Gaspard de Craeyer, pupil and follower of 
Rubens in the seventeenth century, and 
portrays “The Virgin as Queen of Heaven.” 

The remaining paintings are by Spanish 
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masters. Among the most significant of 
the group, perhaps, is El Greco’s “St. 
Francis,” painted between 1580 and 1585, 
well known through frequent exhibition in 


this country. Ramon de Zubiaurre, one 
of the group of younger artists whose 


works appear with increasing frequency in 
current exhibitions, is represented by a 
painting entitled “The Sailors of Ondarroa,” 
a decorative composition painted in the new 
style. Completing the list of eleven works 
included in this recent gift to the Fine Arts 
Gallery is a painting by Ignacio Zuloaga, 
entitled “Antonia,” also well known in this 
country through its inclusion in current 
exhibitions and through frequent reproduc- 
tion. 

This group of paintings, representing a 
variety of schools and of subjects, con- 
stitutes a valuable addition to the collections 
of this very young but progressive art 
gallery on the Pacific coast. 


The Denver Art Museum 
opened its Thirty-second 
Annual Exhibition on July 
1 to continue throughout this month and 


IN DENVER 


next. The collection comprises original 
works im painting, sculpture, drawing, 


lithography and woodblock printing, and 
constitutes a notable showing. The jury of 
selection for this exhibition was composed 
of Dean Babcock, Robert Garrison, Albert 
Olson, Elizabeth Spalding, and F. Drexel 


Smith. The hanging committee included 
e 5D 
Anne Gregory Ritter, Allen True, and 


Robert Alexander Graham. 

The Chappell School of Art in Denver has 
announced its intention of establishing, in 
connection with its other educational activi- 
ties, a pottery, which it is hoped will be 
opened in the autumn of 1927. It is the 
plan of the school to thus utilize the services 
of those of its students who show a pro- 
ficiency in design and pottery technique. 
It is also a part of the programme to develop 
other industrial arts to a very marked degree, 
enabling the art students not only to earn 
their tuition in the school but a livelihood 
as well. In formulating plans for this new 
enterprise the Chappell School has had the 
assistance and advice of the sculptor, Paul 
Saint-Gaudens, a Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, who has recently visited 
Denver on his way from California to his 


nephew — of 


(So) 
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home in Cornish, New Hampshire. Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens is the director of the Orchard 
Potteries, well known throughout this 
country and abroad. 

Allen True, the mural painter of Denver, 
is at present engaged in the production of a 
series of decorations for the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel of that city. Mr. True is well known 
for his mural paintings representing scenes 
from the old frontier days. In addition to 
his notable paintings in the Denver Civic 
Center, he is represented by works in 
various other public buildings throughout 
the city, among them the Colorado National 
Bank, wherein may be found his painting 
entitled “Indian Memories.” 


The Art Association of 

ART IN Concord, | Massachusetts, 
CONCORD, held its Tenth Annual Ex- 
MASS. hibition of oil painting's 


and sculpture at the Con- 
cord Art Centre from May 2 to July 1. 
The collection comprised principally works 
by American artists but was not restricted 
to such, including also works by several 
artists of foreign countries. Among the 
names of well known American painters 
appearing in the catalogue were Cecilia 
Beaux, Nikolai Fechin, Robert Henri, 
Aldro T. Hibbard, Ernest L. Ipsen, John C. 
Johansen, Harry Leith-Ross, H. D. Murphy, 
Abram Poole, Elizabeth Wentworth Roberts, 
who is the Secretary of the Concord Art Asso- 
ciation, and Leopold Seyffert, not to mention 
all. A representative example of the art of 
painting in France was to be seen in an 
admirable portrait by Paul Albert Besnard. 
In the sculpture exhibit there were works 
by no less distinguished sculptors than 
Daniel Chester French, Cyrus E. Dallin, 
Charles Grafly, Harriet Frishmuth, Malvina 
Hoffman, Chester Beach, Carl Jennewein, 
Paul Manship, Edward McCartan, Albin 
Polasek and Brenda Putnam. ‘There was 
also included in this group an example of the 
work of Emile Antoine Bourdelle, the great 
French sculptor, who, since the death of 
Rodin, has been accorded by many first 
rank among living sculptors of his nation. 
The exhibition also comprised a group of 
twelve drawings by Frederick A. Bosley, and 
a similar group of pastels by Laura Coombs 
Hills. 


The Concord Art Association is adminis- 
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tered by a group of artists, whose object is 
to provide each year a_ representative 
exhibition of contemporary production in 
the field of art, and this they have done for 
ten successive years. ‘The present president 
of the Association is Edward McCartan. 
The Board of Directors is composed of 
Frederick W. Allen, Cecilia Beaux, Elizabeth 
S. G. Elliott, Gertrude Fiske, Allen French, 
Charles Hopkinson, Russell Robb, Charles 
H. Pepper, and Elizabeth W. Roberts. 


The annual fellowships in 
painting and — sculpture 
offered by the American 
Academy in Rome in con- 
nection with its Grand 
Prix de Rome competition were awarded 
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AWARD OF 
ROMAN 
FELLOWSHIPS 


early in May to Deane Keller, a former 
student of the Yale School of Fine Arts, for 
an allegorical painting, “The Genius of 
Medicine,’ and to Joseph SKisselewski, of 
Browerville, Minnesota, for a memorial 
work of sculpture. 

Mr. Keller is the son of Prof. Albert G. 
Keller of Yale. Since his graduation from 
the School of Fine Arts he has been conduct- 
ing a class in composition at this institution. 
Mr. Kisselewski was awarded the Paris 
prize of the Beaux Arts Institute last year 
and is at present attending the Julian 
Academy in Paris. 

The fellowships awarded by the American 
Academy in Rome amount to $1,350 and a 
year’s residence at the Academy. In addi- 
tion to these awards, honorable mention in 
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painting was accorded P. Elliott of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, and like honors were 
bestowed on the work in sculpture of 
Isamu Noguchi, a native of Los Angeles at 
present residing in New York; Bruno Pic- 
eirilli, a student at the American Academy 
in Rome, and George H. Snowden of Yale. 

The jury of award for the fellowship in 
painting was composed of Edwin H. Blash- 
field, Francis C. Jones, Douglas Volk, 
Eugene Savage, and Barry Faulkner. Those 
serving on the sculpture jury were Daniel 
Chester French, Herbert Adams, James E. 
Fraser, Paul Manship, and Adolph Weinman. 

The works submitted for consideration in 
this competition were exhibited in May at 
the Grand Central Galleries, New York. 


One of the most interesting 

AT THE ART of the recent exhibitions 

INSTITUTE Or set forth in the Art Institute 

CHICAGO of Chicago was that of 
Early American Furniture, 
which was shown in the Antiquarian Gal- 
leries in the Hutchinson Wing. This in- 
cluded a number of beautiful examples of 
various objects, such as chests, desks, chairs, 
couches, highboys, tables, etc., as well as 
mirrors, samplers, compotes, and other old- 
fashioned objects of household use. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art lent for this 
exhibition several fine chests of the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century, and a 
number of other objects. Notable examples 
were also lent by Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mr. 
Walter Forbes Miller, Mr. Robert B. 
Allerton, and others. 

The Sixth International Exhibition of 
Water Colors, which was shown at the Art 
Institute during the month of May, proved 
highly successful not only in the matter of 
attendance but in the number of sales made. 
Twenty paintings were sold during the first 
three days of the exhibition, and within a 
week of the closing date a total of thirty- 
seven sales had been made. 

Another exhibition of wide interest which 
was shown at the Art Institute recently was 
the Helen Birch Bartlett Memorial Collec- 
tion of Modern Art. This collection has 
been assembled by Mr. Frederic Clay 
Bartlett, the well-known artist, who is a 
trustee of the Art Institute, and his wife, the 
late Helen Birch Bartlett. It is considered 
one of the most representative collections 
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of modern art in this country, if not in 
Europe, includmg works by Cezanne, Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, Matisse, Picasso, Seurat, 
and other leaders of the modernist move- 
ment. 

The Art Institute has also recently set 
forth in its print galleries a charming set of 
William Blake’s engravings, hand-colored by 
his wife, illustrating “Dante’s Inferno”; 
and a number of color aquatints by Mary 
Cassatt, the latter from the collection of 
Mr. Martin A. Ryerson. 

A portrait of the distinguished British 
author, John Galsworthy, by Randall 
Davey, has been presented to the Art 
Institute by Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus McCormick 
and hung in the Memorial Hall in the 
Goodman Theatre. 

Another painting by George Inness, 
entitled “‘Sisters in the Garden,” has been 
added by Mr. Edward B. Butler to the 
Butler Gallery of Inness paintings. This 
gallery now contains twenty-two paintings 
by Inness and represents one of the finest 
collections of its kind in existence. 

The Oriental Department of the Art 
Institute has lately received, as a gift from 
Mr. Guy H. Mitchell, an interesting group 
of bronzes, principally of Lama deities. 
These bronzes are of Chinese manufacture 
and show great skill in modeling. 

Mr. Harding Scholle, formerly Assistant 
Curator of Decorative Arts at the Art 
Institute, has recently resigned this position 
and has become Director of the Museum of 
the City of New York. 


Another notable work in 


THE sculpture has been added 
ERICSSON to the already long list of 
MEMORIAL those which adorn the 


avenues and parks of the 
national capital. This is the John Ericsson 
memorial statue, which has been placed in 
Potomac Park near the Lincoln Memorial. 
It is the work of James Earle Fraser, one of 
our foremost American sculptors, and stands 
as an impressive testimonial to the genius 
and courage of the great Swedish inventor, 
or designer, of the Monitor. 

The monument is of granite and embodies 
in its design a portrait figure of John Erics- 
son; the main portion of the work, however, 
is given over to allegorical representation 
of the inventor’s characteristics. On a 


THE ERICSSON MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


round pedestal in a well-arranged group 
stand figures personifying Vision, Adventure 
and Labor. At the feet of Vision, wrapped 
in a voluminous cloak or coat, and in evident 
contemplation, humbly sits the man. This 
is a work in sculpture which not only fulfills 
the requirements of art but 
unequivocable terms to the 
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setting forth the immortal characteristics 
of the man and memorializing spiritual 
achievement rather than physical supremacy. 
It is essentially plastic, impressive in mere 
bull and outline. There is beauty in form 
and in mass, but back of all this is beauty of 
design, beauty of intellect, beauty of sig- 
nificance. Through this work a new stand- 
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ard has been set by Mr. Fraser in monu- 
mental sculpture. 

The statue was unveiled and dedicated 
with impressive ceremonies on May 29 in 
the presence of a distinguished gathering 
which included the President of the United 
States, the Crown Prince of Sweden, and 
many notable citizens of the two countries. 


The Southern States Art 


souTHERN League closed a successful 
STATES vear in March with its 6th 


Annual Exhibition and 
Convention in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas. Forty mem- 
bers attended, and addresses were made on 
Art in Texas and other Southern States. 
The exhibition was composed of 181 exhibits, 
by 99 artists, among which were paintings, 
sculpture, miniatures and handicrafts. Eight 
prizes ageregating $400 were awarded, one 
from the League for Southern Landscape, 
the others from organizations and individuals 
in Houston. 

The monetary balance for the year was 
$946.22, an increase of $160.79 over the 
year before. Sales of pictures totaled $418. 
Of this amount $223 was from sales made 
from the Third Cireuit Exhibition, which 
visited thirteen cities in nine states between 
September, 1925, and June, 1926. 

The Fourth Cireuit exhibition, to be sent 
out this summer, selected from the annual 
exhibition held in Houston, will be in two 
sections, of which the first is made up of 
larger pictures suitable for art galleries and 
museums only, while the second will be 
available for clubs and schools and other 
organizations not equipped to handle pic- 
tures of great size. 

Formed in 1921 at the first All-Southern 
Exhibition and Convention in Charleston, 
S. C., and at the conference in Washington 
during the convention of the American 
Federation of Arts in May, with its purpose 
“to encourage and promote art and_ its 
appreciation throughout the Southern 
States,” the Southern States Art League is 
not a rival of any other organization, but 
cooperates with existing state, local and 
national institutions. 

The League is supported chiefly by dues 
from its Only members may 
submit work for its exhibitions. Active 
members must be practicing artists, born in 


ART LEAGUE 


members. 


the south or resident there at least five years. 
An annual exhibition is opened during the 
annual convention in some southern city, 
at which prizes are awarded for meritorious 
work in the different fields of art. In the 
future, certificates of merit will also be given. 
Pictures selected from the annual exhibitions 
are circulated through the south with the 
cooperation of local art associations, galleries, 
and clubs, which divide transportation costs. 


The Isaac Delgado Museum 
of Art made marked prog- 
ress during the year ending 
May, 1926, according to its 
annual report. No curator has as yet been 
appointed to sueceed the late C. W. Boyle; 
but Prof. Ellsworth Woodward of the 
School of Art of Newcomb College has 
served as acting director. 

Attendance during the year totaled 31,300, 
an increase of 5,900 over the year before. 
Fifteen exhibitions were shown in_ the 
Museum, as against six last season. Four of 
these were circulating exhibitions from the 
American Federation of Arts—Etchings 
from the Brooklyn Society of Etchers, 
Wood-Block Prints by Elizabeth Keith, 
Oil Paintings from the Allied Artists of 
America, and the 1926 Rotary from the 
New York Water Color Club and the Ameri- 
can Water Color Society. These and four 
other exhibitions by outside artists, the 
Museum’s 25th Annual Exhibition and two 
locally owned loan collections of etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler and Arthur B. 
Davies, were financed by the Art Association 
of New Orleans, which also brought the 
Third Cireuit Exhibition of the Southern 
States Art League to the Museum in May 
and June. 

Sunday afternoon lectures on the Mu- 
seum’s collections were given by various 
speakers from August through November. 

The Museum’s growth necessitates an 
extension of the original building; a member 
of the Board of Administrators has offered 
$10,000 toward a fund for this purpose. 
The city of New Orleans makes an annual 
appropriation for maintenance. 

Three paintings were added to the per- 
manent collection of the Museum during the 
year: “A Peasant Woman,” by Abram 
Arkhipov, purchased by public subscription: 
“Dancing Shadows,” by William H. Singer, 
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Jr., acquired through the Harrod purchase 
fund; and “Helen,” by Jerry Farnsworth, 
was sent as a permanent loan from the 
Ranger Fund by the National Academy of 
Design. 

A number of other gifts and loans have 
been made to the Museum, among them a 
bust of David Urquhart by Hiram Powers. 


The Salon, while always 
interesting, is on the whole, 
this year, somewhat disap- 
pointing. It contains more than five thou- 
sand paintings, water colors and drawings. 
I left its multitudinous rooms with the 
feeling of having seen the same _ things 
before, not once but many times. I saw a 
great amount of good painting but nothing 
that rose brilliantly above the rest or that 
spoke of future development or glory. Even 
the section of the Société Nationale, the 
more independent part of the exhibition, 
seemed tame, and to have mutually shared 
talents with the more conservative Artistes 
Frang¢ais to such an extent that the difference 
between the two societies has strikingly 
diminished. 

The Société Nationale has sustained a 
great loss, in fact, by the split which led to 
the new offshoot exposition known as the 
“Tuileries” last year. In short, the tide of 
living art in France is flowing away from the 
Salon. So much for the general trend. 

Such artists as Henri Martin or Jules 
Griin, who are so good within their own 
limits but never go beyond them, give the 
tone of the Artistes Francais. P. A. Laurens 
and Longa have the driest, hardest portraits 
imaginable, with their outlines as marked 
as steel rails. In the Société Nationale, Van 
Dongen is represented by some extraordinary 
portraits which fascinate in spite of their 
strangeness. (It is said of him that “‘his 
models always finish by resembling their 
portraits.) The late Willette is well repre- 
sented, and there is a good retrospective 
collection of Charles Cottet’s works; Cam- 
eron Burnside has some excellent water 
colors; Dauchez, good if a_ bit 
monotonous, contributes his sane landscapes; 
Edwin Scott, an American regarded as very 
Parisian by the Parisians, has two good pic- 
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tures of St. Germain-des-Prés Church, ete. 

Among the sculptures, which rise all 
together in the great arena of the palace, 
set off by boxed green shrubbery, several 
strike the eye at once by their imposing 
dimensions: the bronze groups by Gaston 
Broquet are war monuments of which the 
life-size group called “La Reléve’—repre- 
senting a realistic group of French soldiers 
relieving the guard during the Great War— 
is a very remarkable work; the great white 
“La Guerre,” by L. A. Bardery—a huge 
horse bearing a woman with a flat sword 
held horizontally forward over the horse’s 
neck, riding onward over fallen bodies, past 
weeping mothers, heedless of anything but 
the conflict—has power. ‘Then there is the 
highest monument of all, by Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney, to be set up in com- 
memoration of the landing of the American 
troops at St. Nazaire. Upon a lofty oblong 
white block is a newly alighted eagle with 
immense wings outspread (the eagle’s head 
is fine). Upon its broad back stands, in a 
floating attitude, an American soldier, arms 
extended, holding a long sword drooping 
downward. His face is almost the face of a 
very calm girl—expressionless, serene noth- 
ingness. When we remember how the 
American troops sprang to their terrible 
work in France; how their officers, unfor- 
tunately, could not hold back their young 
forward rush upon the enemy they had 
come over to help whip; we cannot but 
wonder at the American sculptress’ concep- 
tion of her work. Obviously she typifies 
the object of our share in the war as peace; 
but this was the object of everybody who 
had been attacked, so there is nothing 
especially American in that. When our 
men landed peace was not achieved, far 
from it, and they did not have faces like the 
man on this monument. C’est a rire. If 
the suggestion is offered that this monument 
is merely symbolical, the reply might be 
made that it seems to symbolize more than 
anything else, in line, in expression, one of 
our most regrettable national traits, self- 
complacency.+ 

Travellers who have visited the Museum 
of Gustave Moreau’s paintings in the rue 
La Rochefoucauld will remember the seduc- 


‘It should be noted that this criticism was written of the memorial as seen in the Salon—not in 
place as shown on the opposite page.—Tur Eprror. 
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tive canvases of this master with their dream 
figures, their marvellously rich coloring, their 
almost ceramic finish and lustre, and will be 
interested to know that the Galerie Georges 
Petit is showing a retrospective of his works 
and those of several of his pupils. Moreau, 
whose art is the opposite of impressionistic, 
suffered by the vogue of the latter cult during 
his lifetime. He was professor at the Beaux- 
Arts and helped to form such men as Henri 
Matisse, Desvalliéres, Charles Guérin, Piot, 
Marquet, etc. His great merit was that, 
though of such an original and definite 
artistic character himself, he never imposed 
his ideas on his pupils, but had the gift of 
developing each according to his own bent. 


Among some of the most interesting 
exhibitions at present are those of the 
Spanish painter, Mariano Andreu, at the 
Galerie Barbazanges, with some fine nudes 
and portraits; of Maurice Chabas, at the 
Galerie de Ja Palette Francaise, with his 
estimable landscapes, and his mystical pic- 
tures done with substantial art; and of 
Alexandre Iacovleff at the Galerie Charpen- 
tier, who accompanied the Citroén expedi- 
tion into the wilds of Africa and brought 
back one of the most unusual and successful 
collections of drawings of such subjects that 
we have seen. 

Some beautiful old portraits, by La Tour 
and others, are to be seen at the Musée 
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Carnavalet in the memorial exhibitions of 
Madame de Sévigné and George Sand. 
There is also the exhibition of the Decorative 
Arts in the Grand Palais, alongside the 
Salon, which though very modern is less 
violently so than the Exposition des Arts 
Décoratifs last year. 

The works of women painters of the 
XVIII century, now on view in the rue de la 
Ville PEvéque, are not only surprising for 
many visitors but charming for all. There 
are well-known canvases by Mme. Vigée- 
Lebrun, who used to be called in her time 
“Madame Van Dyck”; there are ten less 
known portraits by Mme. Labille-Guiard, 
including that of Mme. Poisson, mother of 
Mme. de Pompadour, which is especially 
vivid; pictures by Mlle. Francoise Dupare 
(the “'Tricoteuse”’ and the * Vieille,” loaned 
by the Marseilles Museum); by Mlle. 
Gérard, who was the sister-in-law and pupil 
of Fragonard, and many others, forming an 
impressive assembly of talents. 

Whistler’s portrait of his Mother has 
now definitely entered the Louvre. It will 
be recalled that this masterpiece, first 
exhibited here at a Salon, was purchased by 
the French government for 4,000 franes 
and hung in the Luxembourg, from that 
museum it was removed with other foreign 
works (Sargent, Walter Gay, Mary Cassatt) 
to the permanent Salle du Jeu de Paume in 
the Tuileries Garden, whence it has now 
passed to join the immortals. 

A famous painting of Manet’s, the ‘ Poli- 
chinelle,” was sold at the Hotel Drouot the 
other day for the sum of 420,000 franes, tax 
not included. 

Louise Morgan Siu. 


The Telfair Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Savan- 
nah, Georgia, concluded in 


IN SAVANNAH, 
GEORGIA 

June an unusually interest- 

ing season of exhibitions. The programme 
opened auspiciously in November with a 
group of paintings by American artists, lent 
by the Macbeth Galleries of New York. 
These were followed by a collection of water 
from the New York Water Color 
Club and the American Water Color Society, 
sent out by the American Federation of 
Arts; and an exhibition of etchings by Emil 
Fuchs. Several of the water colors, as well 
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as of the etchings, have found permanent 
placement in Savannah homes. 

During the month of March a unique and 
delightful exhibition of old portraits, owned 
by residents of Savannah, was displayed at 
the Gallery. This included several examples 
by Gilbert Stuart, Sully, Rembrandt Peale, 
and Jeremiah Theus. 

Later in the season the Gallery was 
occupied by a group of paintings by Willard 
Metcalf, which was voted perhaps the most 
successful of the season’s exhibits. Wide- 
spread interest was aroused in the com- 
munity, and there was much _ favorable 
comment on the art of this master. At the 
time that this exhibition was shown, classes 
in art instruction were being conducted at 
the Gallery by Mrs. Keeler of Cleveland, 
and the paintings were made the objects of 
careful study by the students in these classes. 

Mrs. Keeler’s work extended over a period 
of six weeks and included instruction in the 
upper grades of the public and a few private 
schools. The children were brought in 
classes to the Academy, end there, by means 
of stereopticon slides, were given the oppor- 
tunity of studying many of the outstanding 
works of art of this country and in Europe. 
To have work of this sort fostered by the 
Telfair Academy has been for some years the 
hope and plan of the president, Mr. Ellis, 
and directors of the institution, and it is 
expected that the enthusiasm with which 
the experimental effort has been received 
will insure a continuance of such classes. 

During May the local Art Club held its 
Annual Exhibition at the Academy. The 
members of this club are all students, and 
during the five years of the club’s existence 
a high standard has been upheld in the 
quality of the work exhibited. 

Included in the permanent collection of 
the Telfair Academy are works by many of 
the foremost American painters, such as 
Childe Hassam, Gari Melchers, Edward W. 
Redfield, Charles W. Hawthorne, George 
Bellows, Robert Henri, Frederick C. Frieseke 
and others of equal note. Among the artists 
of other countries represented in this collec- 
tion are Shannon, Frank Brangwyn, Caro- 
Delvaille, Besnard and Henri Martin. 

The building occupied by the organization 
is a colonial structure, formerly the residence 
of the Telfairs, a family prominent in the 
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early history of the State. In 1875 it was 
endowed by its owner, Miss Mary Telfair, 
and left to trustees to be converted into a 
museum of art. Under the skillful direction 
of Carl Brandt, painter and architect, who 
was the director of the Gallery until his 
death in 1902, the interior of the building 
was reconstructed and adapted to its present 
uses. The large drawing room has recently 
been restored and is now furnished with 
some of the original period furniture which 
formerly belonged to the Telfair family. 


While New York has been 
having her tenth annual 
exhibition of independent 
artists and Paris has just brought her 
thirtieth to a close, an idea which has been 
gaining ground for many months has been 
crystallizing in Boston—the organization of 
a Boston Independent Society of Artists 
without jury control. Jane Houston Kil- 
ham, Carl Gordon, Frances B. Porter, 
Martha E. Crocker and William B. Hazleton 
have been made officers. The first exhibi- 
tion will be held in a large new gallery in a 
studio building on Joy Street which will be 
ready in the fall. The purpose as outlined 
by the organizers is not reactionary toward 
existing Boston institutions but rather to 
present impartially the efforts of the present 
and to make it possible for any artist to have 
his chance with the public. 

The well-known artists have been asked 
to cooperate in the early efforts that there 
may be a strong stabilizing force present in 
exhibitions. Founders of the Independent 
Society of Artists feel that Boston is a 
logical center for a wide community including 
Gloucester, Provincetown, Lyme, Mystic, 
Providence, Newport, Portland and other 
centers where there are groups working in 
clay and paint. In their opinion, such an 
organization can fill an important place by 
furnishing a clearing house for the work of 
these varied groups. 

One of the most important announcements 
to be issued for some time by the Society of 
Arts and Crafts, Boston and New York, is 
that of an extensive exhibition by members 
of the Society to be held next March at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It will 
include representative work by all the leading 
craftsmen and will, it is believed, give an 
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adequate representation of American arts 
and crafts at the present time. After the 
Boston showing, it will probably be taken 
to several leading cities. 

A number of one-man exhibitions of 
jewelry held by the Society in Boston and 
New York at the close of the busy season 
further emphasized the skill with which the 
best modern American jewelers are adapting 
the requirements of present fashions to 
jewelry and yet imparting to their work 
permanent artistic qualities. Jessie A. Dun- 
bar, Edward E. Oakes and Frank Gardner 
Hale showed marked individualities through- 
out the range of their work. Mr. Hale’s 
exhibition included a brilliant plaque done 
in transparent enamels which has recently 
been completed for Mr. George G. Booth, 
the well-known Detroit patron of art. 

Porter Blanchard sent an_ interesting 
group of silver pieces from California, where 
he works, to the Society in June, and Sidney 
T. Callowhill added further variety to the 
late showings by his large display of deco- 
rated china and glass. JING Wie UG 


The importance to St. 

IN sT. LouIS Louisans of the Carnegie 

International Exhibition of 
Paintings at the City Art Museum is 
evidenced by the fact that 40,000 persons 
visited the galleries during May. 

The exhibition in July of the International 
Industrial and Decorative Arts is awaited 
with interest. 

The City Art Museum announces its 
Twenty-first Annual Exhibition of Paintings 
by American Artists which will open to the 
public September 1 and will continue on 
view until October 15. 

The St. Louis Artists’ Guild closed its 
season with a festival at the country home 
of George S. Johns. Members and guests 
were in oriental costume, and the entertain- 
ment for the evening was arranged by the 
musicians and dancers. The whole effect 
was especially lovely because of the beauty 
of the night. The exhibition Committee 
of the Guild has announced to its members 
that the first display on its fall calendar will 
be of Small Paintings and Sculpture to open 
about October 15. There will be no jury 
for this exhibition, but no member may 
submit more than five paintings. 
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The exhibition of paintings by Paul 
Cornoyer, a memorial exhibition from the 
estate, has attracted many visitors to the 
Newhouse Galleries. 

Oscar E. Berninghaus held a one-man 
show of recent canvases at the Noonan- 
Kocian Galleries during May. 

Caroline Risque was awarded all three 
prizes for garden sculpture at the annual 
arden show in Shaw’s garden. 

James Ballard, whose splendid gift of 
oriental rugs to the Metropolitan Museum 
was the subject of much comment several 
years ago, has announced that he is removing 
to New York. St. Louisans will miss his 
interesting gallery, with which he was so 
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generous. 
Margaret Wuerpel, daughter of Edmund 
H. Wuerpel, Director of the St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts, was one of the eight women 
awarded an art scholarship by the Carnegie 
Corporation for the purpose of increasing 
the number of qualified teachers in the arts 


in American colleges. A total of 124 
students applied for the scholarships. 
IMERRe 


The Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
of which Mr. Royal Bailey Farnum is 
President, has lately become the Massachu- 
setts School of Art. This marks a step for- 
ward in the long record of this institution, 
which is the first and only school of art to 
be exclusively supported by a State. It 
was established in 1873 as a school for the 
training of teachers of “Industrial drawing,” 
in order to make effective the state law 
requiring that drawing shall be taught in all 
the schools of the State. Since that time 
it has not only fulfilled the purpose for 
which it was founded but has become the 
insugator of many art departments and 
schools of art outside of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. This recent change of title, as 
may be supposed, indicates that emphasis 
is no longer on the “normal” or teaching 
phase of the school’s curriculum, but that 
work of a more general character is now to 
be found among its courses. 


The Cincinnati Art Museum is holding its 
ae ayer . 
Thirty-third Annual Exhibition of American 
Painting, which opened on May 29 and will 
continue throughout the month of July. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH WALL PAPER, 
1509-1914. By Alan Victor Sugden and John 
Ludlam Edmonson. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, Publishers. Price, $22.50. 

This sumptuous volume containing 70 
plates in color and 190 illustrations in half- 
tone, beautifully printed on heavy hand- 
made paper, not only gives a history of 
‘nglish wall paper but, through its medium, 
delightful glimpses of English life—of the 
public for which the papers were produced 
and by whom they were used. It is written 
from the standpoint of the producer, the 
manufacturer, but for that reason loses none 
of its interest for the general reader. Like 
all of the decorative arts, the staining and 
designing of wall paper is intimately con- 
nected with the every-day life of the people. 
“Wall paper,” says the author of this book, 
“is beyond question the most universal, as 
it is the most democratic of the applied 
arts. Throughout the civilized world of 
today there is no other form of domestic 
decoration so generally adopted.” Obvi- 
ously, 1t was the child of a greater art. It 
replaced tapestries, embroideries, etc., as 
wall hanging. It came into existence about 
the same time that America was discovered, 
and its manufacture is associated with the 
great centers of European culture. The 
oldest. surviving examples in England are 
those of the Tudor and early Jacobean 
times. Quotations are given from many 
sources In Which mention is made of the use 
of decorative papers for wall coverings. 
From England the use of wall papers spread 
to America. Orders were sent from this 
country to England. Examples are given 
of the various designs as they came into 
use—designs which in each instance reflect 
the general decorative style of the day. 

A number of pages and some excellent 
illustrations deal with Chinese papers and 
their English imitation. The coming of 
machinery and its effect are well described. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the coming 
of William Morris, of Walter Crane’s influ- 
ence, and of contemporary craftsmen. 
Finally, the art is brought up to date with 
notes on present production and conditions 
influencing the industry. Alas for conceit 
of progress, the present-day examples illus- 
trated are pitifully inferior. The — last 
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portion of the book is given over to tributes 
to British wall-paper manufacturers—doubt- 
less well deserved. 


ANCIENT FURNITURE. A History of Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman Furniture by Gisela M. A. 
Richter, Curator of the Classical Department, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, with an Appen- 
dix by Albert W. Barker, Director of Art Edu- 
cation, Wilmington, Del. Oxford University 
Press, Publishers. American Branch, New 
York. Price, $35.00. 

Greek furniture is practically non-existent 
today from the fact that wood could not 
withstand the dampness of the Greek atmos- 
phere, but very definite knowledge concern- 
ing Greek furniture can be derived from 
manuscripts, vases, paintings, marble reliefs, 
ete., and this material the author of this 
book has got together and correlated in a 
most interesting manner. She found the 
pursuit of Greek furniture types a fascinating 
occupation, and through her presentation she 
brings Greek life much nearer our life today. 
It is something of a shock in turning the 
pages of a scholarly work on Greek, Etruscan 
and Roman furniture to come across illus- 
trations of chairs made in America in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, but these chairs, as Miss Richter 
explains, have some of the same features, 
the same elements of beauty, which com- 
mend the furniture of the ancient peoples. 
Preceding even the preface of this book is a 
quotation from Protinus on beauty, and one 
which we will all wish to remember, and in 
her concluding paragraph of the last chapter 
Miss Richter gives a quotation from Homer 
showing that carpenters and other skillful 
craftsmen were then held in great esteem. 
One of Miss Richter’s motives in writing this 
book was to resurrect the material it con- 
tains and bring it within the cognizance of 
the craftsmen of today. She has done so 
with customary thoroughness and skill. 
THE ART IN PAINTING, by Albert C. Barnes. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 

Publishers. Price, $4.00. 

To quote from the author’s preface, “this 
book represents an effort to set forth briefly 
the salient features of a systematic study of 
both old and modern paintings,” which has 
led to the development of a method that is 
now being used in certain courses in schools, 
colleges and art museums under the auspices 
of the Barnes Foundation. This method is 
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supposed “to offer something basically ob- 
jective to replace the sentimentalism and 
antiquarianism sheltered under the cloak of 
academic prestige,” and to comprise ‘‘the 
observation of facts, reflections upon them, 
and the testing of conclusions by their suc- 
cess in application.” Its purpose is to teach 
people to search in paintings for what is “of 
value in itself,” in order to cultivate a higher 
degree of objective judgment. Thus the 
criticism and appreciation of art is reduced 
to an exact science, and the works of the 
past and of the present are tested according 
to rule. 

A careful reading of the various chapters, 
dealing with aesthetic values, plastic form, 
color, drawing and composition, leads one 
to believe that there is nothing new or 
radical in the system. Much that is set 
down in these pages as the criterion of good 
art agrees absolutely with the writings of 
representative academicians, such, for in- 
stance, as Kenyon Cox; but when it comes 
to the application of these theories according 
to this method the resemblance ceases. 

It is safe to say that few academicians have 
ever been as dogmatic or imperious in their 
judgments as the author of this book who 
would free the world of the narrowing 
influence of the Academy. Not only are 
the great masters from the time of Giotto 
to the present day passed in review and their 
art positively re-valued, but, without regard 
to a consensus of opinion on the part of 
succeeding generations, certain ones are 
ruthlessly discarded. Among the discards 
are Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci. But 
when it comes to estimating the worth of 
modern painters according to this unfailing 
method based on scientific principles, Van 
Gogh, Modigliani, Gauguin, Matisse, Picasso 
and Soutine are given not only inclusion but 
high place. It is undoubtedly confusing to 
find agreement in words and such wide 
disagreement in the application of their 
meaning. 

It is worth noting, however, that the 
principle upon which the Barnes method is 
evolved is negation. “Before trying,” he 
says, “to tell what the proper excellence in a 
painting is, we must make clear what it 
undeniably is not.”” Throughout the entire 
book he inveighs against the Academy— 
the academic. One chapter in his book is 
given up to what he terms “Academic Art 
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Criticism,” the judging of works of art “by 
mechanical standards as something that 
may be catalogued, pigeon-holed, compared 
with fixed patterns.’’ He does not hesitate 
to arraign the writings of some of the leading 
critics of the day, among them Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., Elie Faure, Bernard 
Berenson and Walter Pach. 

But what of his own method of judging 
works of art? Is his judgment impeccable? 
Is his method without fault? Apparently 
he thinks so. Certainly no writer on art 
has ever written with greater assurance, 
and yet he himself admits that personal 
preference is bound to assert itself, and that 
appreciation is to a large extent dependent 
upon personal receptivity through education 
and experience. 

There is a great deal that is good in Mr. 
Barnes’s book, but because of the soundness 
of some of his theories it would not be well 
to argue invariable soundness in conclusion 
or to accept as fact many of his findings. 
Those who read this book should read it 
with open minds and with the determination 
of thinking for themselves. The teacher who 
from a sound premise produces an unsound 
conclusion is most apt to lead his pupils 
astray, and the more logical his arguments 
the more baneful his influence. 


ART THROUGH THE AGES—An Introduction 
to Its History and Significance, by Helen Gard- 
ner. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, Publishers. Price, $4.00. 


Miss Helen Gardner is in charge of the 
instruction in the history of art in the 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
She has in this work accomplished an 
Herculean task, setting forth not less than 
five hundred pages of text and illustrations 
of the achievements in art through the ages, 
from the remote days of the glacial age in 
Jurope to the accomplishments of our own 
time. Furthermore, she includes in. the 
survey, architecture, sculpture, painting and 
to some extent the decorative arts, and yet 
the book is not a mere catalogue but a 
personal interpretation, and deals with the 
substance as well as the spirit. Probably 
in no other volume of its size is quite as 
much ground covered. Of necessity it is 
a galloping review, but for those who can 
assimilate so much in such short space it 
will prove exceedingly valuable. 
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CLOUDS AND WEATHER PHENOMENA for 
Artists and Other Lovers of Nature, by C. J. P. 
Cave, M.A. Cambridge University Press, Lon- 
don; the MacMillan Company, New York, 
Publishers. Price, $2.00. 


The author of this little volume is the 
President of the Royal Meteorological 
Society of London, but the book is written 
not for meteorologists but rather those who 
take an interest in “the changing pageant 
of the sky.” It is to a great extent a non- 
technical treatise explaining, in very simple 
manner, clouds and weather phenomena. 
Now obviously the artist paints what he 
sees, but an understanding of the cause 
underlying the effects will sometimes be 
found helpful as well as interesting and also 
will prevent the painter from occasionally 
fallmg into an unscientific error which not 
infrequently occurs. Forty-seven excellent 
photographs of skies under varying condi- 
tions of light and cloud add value to the 
treatise. 


ALPHONSE LEGROS—Modern Masters of 
Etching Series. With an Introduction by Mal- 
colm C. Salaman. The Studio, London, Pub- 
lishers. Price, 5 shillings net. 


This is the ninth of a delightful series. 
The introduction treats critically and appre- 
ciatively of the art of Legros which is illus- 
trated by full-page reproductions of twelve 
characteristic plates. For students of etch- 
ing these volumes cannot fail to be of the 
utmost value, as the originals are here more 
closely approximated through the medium 
of reproduction than is usually the case. 


DUTCH PAINTING OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By C. H. Collins 


Baker, Keeper of the National Gallery. Eighty 
illustrations and several color plates. The 
Studio, Ltd., London, Publishers. Price, $2.50, 
net. 


This book deals with the golden age of the 
Dutch school of painting, that which em- 
braced such painters as Rembrandt, Hals, 
Vermeer and Metsu, Cuyp, Ruisdael and 
de Hooch. In successive chapters the 
author treats of the Italian influence in 
Dutch art, of the Great Dutch genre, land- 
scape and portrait painters. 

For some reason Dutch art has com- 
manded little attention on the part of the 
writers of late. It is good to have it thus 
recalled. 


SEE 


Philip A. de Laszlo’s superb double portrait of Mr. and 
Mrs. Larz Anderson and his smaller but likewise admirable 
portraits of the President and Mrs. Coolidge, reproduced in 
this number of THe AMERICAN MaGazine or Art, the first 
as a frontispiece, were painted late last winter in Washington, 
where the artist spent several weeks. The beautiful portrait 
of Mr. and Mrs. Anderson was executed in their charming 
home wherein it now hangs. The portraits of the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge were painted in the White House, the 
latter on order for the University of Vermont. For a short 
time after their completion the portraits of the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge were exhibited in the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
and received most favorable comment. 

Mr. de Laszlo is a brilliant technician, but he is more than 
this—a gifted and sincere artist. None has met with greater 
success; among his sitters have been the most notable of all 
nations, yet few are more patient under criticism or more 
generous in attitude toward the works of others. With 
dazzling achievement behind him he is still striving “to 
better his best,” and in this effort finds absorbing interest. 

Since returning to his London home he has painted, on 
commission, a full length portrait of the venerable Archbishop 
of Canterbury in state robes seated in the Gothic chair from 
which he crowned the late King Edward and the present 
king. This portrait, which will take its place in the long 
series including the famous Holbein, was unveiled, with 
appropriate ceremonies, in Lambeth Palace on the 9th of 
July. 


PORTRAIT OF MR. AND MRS. LARZ ANDERSON 


BY 


PHILIP A. DE LASZLO 


